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MRS, ALFRED MELLON. 
RS. MELLON’S name 
h is a popular one, from 
* own undoubted and 
ng-tried merits as an ex- 
Ponent of the legitimate 
Tama, as well as her rela- 
10ns with the late talented 
“Omposer, the incomparable 
“onductor, and genial friend, 
fred Mellon. To many 
Persons, however, Mrs. Mel- 
i will be, perhaps, better 
Nown under her maiden 
Rade for it was as Miss 
arah Jane Woolgar that 
© secured, and for many 
Years sustained, a high re- 
Putation with the London 
Public. Born on the 8th 
uly, 1824, she was induced 
a try her fortunes on the 
~ age, and made her first 
PPearance at the Adelphi 
*heatre in September, 1843, 
the farce of Anthony and 
opatra. Fortunately, her 
*rits Were recognised, and, 
der the stimulus of public 
ocouragement, she worked 
ho nestly,and speedily found 

2 tself in high favour—a 
‘Vour which she has never 
°rfeited. Her name has 
ee identified with all the 
delphi triumphs since the 
Ate of her first appearance, 

» except for very brief 
"gagements, she has ap-" 
“ared at no other metro- 
Politan house. Her late 
band also was, it will be 
the cmbered, for some time 
® leader of the orchestra 
du ite Adelphi, until, gra- 
and ly acquiring strength 
tut popularity, he insti- 
ad ed the series of Promen- 
mend Concerts at Covent- 
eff; ‘n, which, under his 
“lent direction, grew into 
‘te an institution. The 


n 
ee of Alfred Mellon be- 
iden? Indeed, thoroughly 


tified with English po- 
hej 3 Concerts ; for, besides 
Sician, : accomplished mu- ; 
Bees ce Wes perhaps the best, and certainly the most 

©ssful, of English orchestral conductors we have 


ie - Mrs. Mellon was left a widow in 1867, her husband 


thar’ ®t midnight on the last Wednesday of March in 
Prey after a short and sudden illness. For the 


‘tyes twenty years he had been actively before the 
¢,; but his best success was won, in the opinion 


of : 
Whig? in the early days of the Musical Society, 
los, * posssessed the finest orchestra in London. “His 


mee Severely felt, good conductors being exceed- 
quate ierees indeed, we have not yet been able ade- 
me ad un his place, and at least two attempts at 
Sustain, © concerts on a large scale, for organising and 
roved ag which he was so eminently suitable, have 

Mrs ee and pitiable failures. 
CONjting F ellon is now winning golden opinions, in 
Seca with Mr. Webster, at the Adelphi, in the 
Cabrietio ee M. Emile Angier’s pretty little play of 
Or ere? rought out by Mr. Webster, jun., under title 
at the close of last month. In form LHve, which 


MRS. ALFRED MELLON. 
(Prom a Photograph. ) 


is in three acts, is widely different from the French 
original, which is in five, but the substance and situa- 
tions remain unaltered. The heroine, the wife of a 
solicitor, is a young and sentimental woman, who is in 
‘continual danger of lending too indulgent an ear to 
ithe unlawful addresses of a young barrister, who im- 
portunes her to elope with him to a foreign land. 
Though ever seemingly on the verge of falling a vic- 
tim to his villany, she is preserved from so fatal a sin 
in some degree through the influence of a female rela- 
tive, who watches over her with the fondest solicitude, 
but mainly through the magnanimity of her husband, 
who, instead of reproaching or thwarting her, confides 
in her to the last, and makes an irresistible appeal to 
her sense of dignity and duty. There is little or no 
incident in the piece, its interest depending almost ex- 
clusively on the skilful delineation of character ; and 
here it is that Mr. Webster's and Mrs. Mellon's 
talents shine out so brightly. “The acting of Mr. 
|B. Webster and Mrs, A. Mellon in two of the prin- 


i 


cipal characters would,” 
writes the Z%mes critic, 
‘alone make the piece worth 
seeing. The persistent 
command of Hugh (Mr. 
Webster) over his feelings 
when he has just received 
the blow, the tearful affec- 
tion with which he regards 
his child, and the sustained 
flow of eloquence with 
which he crushes the in- 
tended culprits, could not 
easily be matched on the 
stage of the present, and 
the same may be said of 
Anne’s (Mrs. Mellon’s) 
hearty banter of her stupid 
husband, and her honest, 
earnest counsel to her er- 
ring sister. Mr. H. Neville 
shows much discrimination 
in solving the difficulties 
presented by the character 
of Vernon, and Miss Fur- 
tado does her best to make 
the wretched Eve endur- 
able. But the shining lights 
are the two veterans.” 

The Adelphi has always 
stood high for its dramatic 
representations, and it is 
pleasant to find an actress 
of such high qualities as the 
subject of our sketch still 
bearing honours from the 
scenes of her early triumphs. 
We think, with a con- 
temporary, that every ob- 
servant playgoer who has 
looked with a critical eye 
on the pieces which are now 
being represented on the 
London stage, must have 
been struck by the tendency 
which modern dramatic 
authors exhibit towards 
exalting comedy over pathos 
and passion. There is more 
care bestowed upon the 
essentially comic characters 
in a play than upon those 
whose roles have or ought 
to have the serious vein 
predominant in them. The 
emotional or sentimental 
parts are slurred over, and 
do not display half the 
finish and elaboration la- 
vished on the ridiculous and the grotesque. There is 
in the present age an inclination to despise emotion 
and feeling. This inclination is apparent in the per- 
verted signification which now attaches to the term 
“sentimental.” That word is now used in a con- 
temptuous sense—it has lost its old and legitimate 
meaning, which implied a fulness of intellectual feel- 
ing, the expression of passion and quick sensibility, 
and has come to signify a mawkish and morbid affecta- 
tion of feeling. Perhaps one reason is that it is in- 
finitely easier to make people laugh than to excite their 
serious feelings. Again, few actors or actresses know 
how to express passion, pathos, or emotion on the stage 
without making themselves ridiculous. Then there 
is the passion of grief, how is that to be treated? 
Hysterical gulps, shrill shrieks, and hideous groans 
are the main features, and hence it is fortu- 
nate to still find amongst us the thoughtful, 
kindly face, with all its latent power, of Mrs. 
Alfred Mellon. 
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By ANNA GRAHAM, 
Author of “ The Old Man’s Story,” “‘ Too Late,” ce. 
ee ee 


CHAPTER IIl. 


°) ELLIE had her supper of dry bread and went to bed, 
crying with the cold, Hope dropping bitter tears of 
her own, as she tried to rub a little warmth into 

the child’s chilled hands and feet. : 

Then Will came in, stamping the snow off his feet upon 
the door-mat with considerable noise and energy. He had 
been on an errand for a neighbour, and the run through 
the frosty air had made him hungry, so hungry that the 
thick slice of bread Hope gave him seemed quite dis- 
proportioned to his need. > 

‘“T say, Hope, don’t you wan’t any supper ?” asked the 
boy, with his mouth full, as he broke off a piece of his 
bread for Gyp, who stood looking up at him with his head 
on one side, a picture of eager expectancy. 

‘¢ Not to-night, Will,” she said, putting aside a slice for 
her father, and giving over the remainder of the loaf to 
the mercy of Will and Gyp. It was not a very large 
piece after all, and it soon disappeared under their com- 
bined onslaught. 

Then Will, getting no welcome from the fireless grate, 
and having no coals to fetch, went to bed, and Gyp, 
evidently disgusted at the uncomfortable and cheerless 
aspect of affairs, coiled himself upon Hope’s dress for a 
nap. Poor Hope! The clock struck ten, then eleven, 
then twelve, as weary and shivering, and faint from want 
of food, with aching head and stiffened fingers, she bent 
over the delicate needlework in her hands. It must be 
completed, or to-morrow she and the little ones would 
starve. Her father came reeling home just as she was 
setting the last stitch, and then she crept to bed, cold and 
supperless. Her petition, ‘‘Give us this day our daily 
bread,” was anything but an empty form of speech with 
her now, whatever it might once have been. ; 

The next day was Saturday. Osmund was working on 
some houses that were in process of erection at a village 
three miles away, and in the evening Hope, rendered 
desperate by the visit of the landlord, who threatened to 
seize the furniture for the six weeks’ rent that was 
owing, resolved to meet her father as he left his work, 
and beg some money of him before it should be all 
squandered at the Green Dragon or elsewhere. 

The short winter day was already closing, and the dense, 
greyish white cloulds hung so low that they seemed 
almost to touch the housetops. The wind crept by over 
the snow with a moan, long and hollow, like the voice of 
buman sorrow. Hope’s shawl might well have been 
thicker for so cold an evening, but she made the best of 
it, pulling it closely around her, and, calling to Gyp, she 
set out. It was along weary walk, the road was lonely 
and her feet were wet and cold as she struggled on 
through the snow, which had fallen all through the pre- 
vious night and now lay thickly upon the ground, but 
she reached the village as her father left work, meeting 
him just as he was about entering a public-house. Her 
wan face and beseeching eyes pleaded for her more 
eloquently than her words, and Osmund put half his 
earnings into her hand and was turning away, but Hope 
seized him by the arm. ; 

‘¢Come home with me, father, do, do come,” she im- 
plored. ‘*I am so cold and tired, and the snow is 
beginning to fall so fast that I can’t see my way. Take 
me home, father, won’t you?” 

He hesitated. ' 

*‘ Halloa, Jack, what’s the matter ?” said a fellow-work- 
man, suddenly protruding a grinning face from the warm, 
well-lighted bar of the public-house. ‘‘ Won’tyour little 
girl let you come in ?” 

The implied sneer, the silly laugh of this man, out- 
weighed poor Hope’s entreaty in an instant. Osmund 
shook her hand from his arm, telling her to ‘‘Go home 
like a good girl and not hunt him about so,” and dis- 
appeared within the house. 

With a long, sobbing sigh Hope turned from the door 
and began her weary homeward journey. It was quite 
dark now, and the very elements seemed in league with 
man to complete her misery. The air was one whirl of 
great flying snow-flakes, chased and hunted by howling 
winds, that caught her faded dress and thin, insufficient 
shawl, and shook them fiercely, as if they would fain 
wrench them away. With aching limbs she struggled on 
through the drifting, blinding snow, her feet sinking into 
it to the ankles at every step, on and on, she did not 
know how far, until, with a thrill of terror came the 
thought that she must in the darkness have taken the 
wrong turning, for, instead of the houses she knew she 
must pass in returning to Brayling, tall trees, Just 
visible through the eddying snow, loomed up, blacker 
than the darkness, by the roadside. Benumbed with the 
cold and sinking with fatigue she leaned for a few mo- 
ments against a fence, which she felt rather than saw by 
her side, and the longing to sink down anywhere for rest 
was strong upon her. Then little Nell’s bright childish 
face shone out before her in the darkness, beckoning her 
homewards, and with one last desperate effort she 
struggled forward again. <A few blind staggering steps 
through the deep heavy accumulation of snow in the 
lonely lane into which she had wandered, and then a sick 
faintness came over her, and her tired limbs failed utterly 
in their unequal fight against the storm. One cry went 
up to Him who sees even a sparrow’s fall, and then the 
world and its sorrows faded from Hope’s consciousness. 

Early the next morning two men proceeding to their 
work heard the long piteous howl of a dog ; again and 
again it rang out more distinctly as the men advanced 
up the lane—a wierd and melancholy sound in the grey 
twilight of the winter morning. At first they could see 
nothing, but presently, when ‘the greyness of the dawn 
had passed into a faint, cold, unearthly light, which 
seemed to belong quite as much to the glaringly white 
expanse of snow beneath as to the low leaden sky above. 
the men came upon a spectacle that chilled the life blood 


in their veins. By the roadside stood a rough black dog, 
scratching furiously at the snow, from which he had laid 
bare the head and upper portion of a female figure, only 
pausing now and then to raise his head with that long 
wailing howl. The rigid face gleamed out with awful 
distinctness in the pale light, for the poor faithful dog 
had licked from it every particle of snow. Shuddering 
ep horror the two men bent down to look at the dead 
girl. 

‘*T know her,” said one of them, ‘‘ it is Hope Osmund.” 


John Osmund’s senses were rendered too obtuse by his 
potations to admit any alarm for Hope on his return 
home. Not seeing her, he supposed she had gone to bed, 
and forthwith betook himself to his repose, from which 
he did not awaken until the people were clamouring at his 
door with tidings that sent him rushing off like a madman 
to the public-house, to which, as the nearest shelter, the 
men had conveyed Hope. 

Yes, there she lay upon the long bare table, the snow 
yet clinging to her stiff, frozen clethes, and her gaze 
solemn in its white, awful rigidity, the lips slightly apart, 
but with a look that lips only wear under God’s seal of 
everlasting silence; the eyes—blank and unseeing— 
showing a dim, glazed brown through the half-closed lids. 
Gyp crouched beneath the table on which she lay, refus- 
ing to be dislodged. 

The man gave a great cry when he saw her. 

**Ok my Hope! my own little Hope ! my darling! Oh 
God ; what have I done, wretch that Iam? Has nothing 
been done for her?” he shouted, turning frantically to 
those standing round. ‘Bring brandy—send for a 
doctor—she isn’t dead—she can’t be dead.” 

‘* Stand aside, stand aside.” 


The voice was full of quiet command, aid évérybody 
gave way before the tall, grave-looking gentleman, who 
advanced hastily to the table. It was the doctor. One 
look sufficed, and his verdict was immediate : 

‘‘ Frozen to death.” 

Osmund groaned aloud. What would he not have 
given to feel Once more the clinging touch of the little 
hand he had 80. unkindly shaken off the evening before. 

“ Don’t say that, Sir ; she can’t be dead—not dead, my 
poor little Hope. I can’t bear it. For God’s sake try 
something.’ 

The docto¥ tttned wpon the miserable man a look of 
unconcealed contempt ; he had attended Mrs. Osmund in 
the latter part of her illness, and he had a pretty clear in- 
sight into the state of affairs. 

‘It would be useless to try any remedies,” said he ; 
‘your daughter has been dead some hours. Had she 
been in perfect health and: strength she might have been 
able to withstand the storm ; but, as it was, she had no 
chance. I should say she had been insufficiently clothed 
and poorly fed for some time. How came she to be out 
in such a night.” 

** To find her wicked father, who wasn’t half so good a 
friend to her as that poor dumb beast under the table,” 
cried Osmund, in a frenzy of grief. ‘‘ He was faithful to 
her through all; he would have helped her if he could, 
while I—I drove her from me, wretch that 1 was! left 
her to do die in the snow. I am her murderer as surely 
asif I had driven a knife into her heart. God forgive 
me ; I have killed my own little Hope.” 

He leaned forward with his head upon the table, and 
sobs—deep, hoarse, and heavy—shook him as if he had 
been a little child ; only little children never weep such 
bitter, scalding tears of agony and remorse. 

**T wouldn’t have that man’s conscience for a kingdom,” 
said the doctor, to a bystander, as he turned upon 
his heel and went his way. ‘‘ Frozen to death; poor 
little thing !” 

So Hope Osmund’s brief life passed away. It held 
within its narrow compass of years no deed which the 
world calls great. Fame will never trumpet abroad her 
simple name till it becomes a household word; but it may 
be, when the great Master shall open the book written 
over with our life records, and tender to all the awards of 
faithful or unfaithful stewardship, He will say of her, 
‘She hath done what she could.” 

John Osmund never drank again, for evermore the 
white dead face of his child came between him and the 
fatal glass. He treasured the little Bible which had been 
found in her pocket—at first merely for her sake, but 
afterwards for its own ; and at eventime there was light. 


Four times the winter’s snows had whitened a grave in | curious, 


Brayling churchyard; four times the summer had 
sprinkled it with daisies, when, one sunny day, the chil- 
dren playing there saw a man—young, tall, and darkly 
bearded—standing by it, leaning over the headstone. He 
stood there so long, so motionless, that a strange awe of 
him crept over the little ones, and they drew away from 
him and sat down at a little distance to weave their daisy 
chains, watching him curiously meanwhile, as children 
will. At last they saw him gather a single daisy from the 
green mound, which he hid in his bosom, and then strode 
away. At the churchyard gate he paused and turned for 
a last look at Hope Osmund’s grave. ‘‘ My poor little 
Hope !” he murmured, ‘‘ my sweet, lost Hope !”” Then he 
passed through the gate and went his way, and the 
stranger was never seen in Brayling again. 
THE END. 


Whe Green Pate), 


By SHirLtey GERARD, 


Author of “ With all her Faults,” “ Letters from a Country 
Cousin,” &e. 


Part II. 
a THOROUGHLY enjoy waiting for a train. I like 


to watch the faces of those who, like myself, tramp 

up and down the platform expecting a friend. I 
like to try and discover from the expression the hope 
which gave it birth. Manya time have I pulled out pen- 
cil and paper, and sketched a young bright face, one of 
the crowd, on which was legibly written sweet expecta- 
tion, shy joy and happiness, the latter not quite perfect 
until the kiss of welcome had been given and received. 

Punctual to a moment, the long train glided up to the 
platform, and my ideal musings vanished before the 
urgent necessity of finding Tommy Smily and packing 
him into a cab with his ‘“‘things.” I ran up and down 
the line once, peeping into every carriage, and then, feel- 
ing conscious that a small child might have been over- 
looked in a run, I walked up and down; but there was 
no Tommy! ‘There were several small boyz, who may 
have been all ‘‘Tommys” for aught I can say, but they 
were not the helpless sons of helpless mothers, as I was 
made aware in shrill Saxon when, in my despair, I 
pounced upon one of these youths, having been struck by 
the resemblance which his legs bore to those of Master S. 

But at length the conviction was forced upon me that 
Master 8. was not there ; the platform was beginning to 
clear, the porters were banging the carriage doors, and the 
child had not turned up. Down the line I went again for 
a last examination, thinking that, perhaps, he had fallen 
asleep, and was still in the train. I had again. looked 
into every carriage, but without success, and I was just 
turning away from the last with an inaudible benediction 
upon the son and heir of Smily deceased, when it struck 
me that there really was an object in the far corner of it. 
It never for a moment occurred to me that the object 
could be any person or thing but the Tommy of my search, 
so opening the door I put in my head and shoulders, and 
said, very gruffly, [am afraid, 

‘Come! come! wake up and get out. 
well you’re there.” 

This announcement was not followed, as I expected, by 
the blind stumble in my arms of the youth in question, 
but by a sound as if two hands had met in an imploring 
clasp, while the figure in the carriage shrank back as far 
as possible behind the arm of the seat. ‘* Are youa boy ?” 
I asked ; ‘Are you Tommy Smily? I am here to meet 
you. 

The figure moved again, and a voice, scarcely above a 
whisper, answered, ‘‘ 1 am not a boy.” 

**Do you know,” I said again, ‘‘that the train has 
arrived in London, and that all the people have got out ? 
You had better get out too.” 

No answer this time. I stepped into the carriage. 
‘¢ Did you hear me?” I asked; ‘‘ this is the end of the 
journey. You had better get out. Can I get a cab for 
you, or do you expect a friend to meet you ?”’ 

*‘T am going to stay here all night, please,” was the 
reply, and I noticed that the voice, although tremulous, 
was very soft and sweet. 

_ “But you cannot stay here,” I explained, ‘the car- 
eal be searched ; you must get out ; you must, in- 
eed. 

“* But I would not do any harm,” she said, rising slowly, 
and speaking as though she thought I had power to re- 
move her. 

I stepped backward out of the carriage, and gave her 
my hand to help her to alight, but she got out without 
assistance ; and the brilliant gaslight, which seemed to 
embarrass her most painfully, enabled me, without difti- 
culty to see and to describe her. She was tall, or looked 
so from her extreme slightness ; and being completely 
without crinoline, she appeared, standing on the platform 
before me, like a graceful statue around which some one 
had thrown a large cloak ; and certainly her cloak was 
immense, it covered her from head to foot, and even 
trailed upon the ground about her ; her hand, which was 
very small, emerged in front, and held a small bundle 
neatly tied. Upon her head was a hat of black straw, 
without any feather or trimming of any kind, except a 
twist of dark blue ribbon, and a veil which entirely con- 
cealed her face. 

She glanced up and down the now deserted station, and 
then up at me—at least, I knew by the position of her 
head that she looked up at me, but I could see no eyes 
through the veil, ‘‘ Did you expect anyone to meet you ?” 
I asked. 

CON Osc 

‘¢ Have you any friends in London ?”” 

ce No. ”? 

‘¢ Where are you going to ?” 

**T don’t know.” 

I could detect, from the increased tremor in her voice, 
that tears were rising, 

“At least you know where you have come from.” 

No answer. I was thoroughly puzzled, and not a little 
I did not, even for a moment, suspect that her 


I know very 
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made a runat her teapot, took off the lid 
and then glanced at the kettle that was singing upon 
hob, but propriety would have another word. 

“Did you say a young lady, Sir? Remember that I 
am an honest woman, Mr. Trevor, and don’t go deceiving 
of me, Sir.” 

‘Of course I remember everything, Mrs. Bounce ; and 
as to deceiving you, have I ever done so? Get the bed- 
room and some tea ready, and when she has taken the 
one and gone to the other you shall hear everything I 
know about her.” 

The hat and veil were blocking up the cab window 
when I went out again; the girl was evidently anxiously 
expecting me. 

‘ All right,” I said, opening the door; ‘‘ will you get 
out.” She obeyed, and [ discharged the cab. 

I explained to her as we went in that I only lodged in 
the house, and that I had ordered a room for her, but she 
seemed perfectly unconscious of the fact that such an ar- 
rangement was more proper than if I had taken her to a 
house of my own. 

‘ome in here,” I said, turning her towards the open 
door of Mrs. Bounce’s room and gently pushing her in. 
The tea was actually made, and Mrs. Bounce was, rather 
fussily for her, clearing the table for the tea-tray. T led 
my strange companion up to the fire, before which she 
instantly knelt, as I am sure she was accustomed to do at 
her home, wherever that might be, and then I told Mrs. 
Bounce in a whisper to ask her no questions, but to try 
and get her to take off her hat and cloak when I went up- 
stairs. I read in the first look she had given that my 
landlady’s sympathies were aroused, and that she would 
be kind to my mysterious protegé. 

‘This tea is for you,” I said, going back to the fire and 
touching the teapot. ‘‘ Mrs. Bounce makes most delicious 
tea, and it will refresh you ;” and then I went to my own 
rooms upstairs, perplexed still and vaguely thankful to 
Mrs. Smily, whose maternal anxiety had been the means 
of procuring for the young wanderer shelter for the night. 

“It is very strange how things happen,” I said, as I 
stirred the remnant of my fire into a blaze. “If I had 
gone to dine with Hassard, what would have become of 
her?” In about quarter of an hour I went down again to 
see what progress hostess and guest were making. 
found Mrs. Bounce seated at the table cutting bread and 
butter, and the girl standing on the hearth-rug with her 
back to the door; her hat was off, but the cloak was 
draped about her figure still. She heard me enter and 
turned. I saw a young face round which loosened chest- 
nut hair was falling ; the face was pale and weary-looking, 
but of its claims to good looks I was powerless to judge, 
for the right eye and part of the right cheek were hidden 
by a patch of dark green silk. 

(To be continued.) 


Cssups way Sketches. 


——_—_——_—_- 
THE PIANO IN THE HOUSE. 


i WRITER in the Pall Mall Gazette has given, under 
this heading, some hints on a subject of so much 
that we should be neglectful 
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ignorance and helplessness were assumed ; and yet how 
Came a young girl belonging to the higher class, as she 
evidently did, in such a position — arriving alone in 

ondon, by a night train, and evidently without any hope, 
or, as far as L could see, desire to be met by a friend ? 
While I was confusing myself with the most improbable 
conjectures, she began to walk forward. I followed her, 
and again addressed her. ‘“‘ Perhaps you do not know,” 
I said, ‘that it is not right for a young girl like you —” 

“How do you know I am a girl?” she interrupted, 
quickly, and that simple exclamation revealed more than 
She imagined, and proved to me that she was, in every 
Sense of the word, a girl—and a very innocent girl, too. 

“ Well,” I replied, resolved to humour her, ‘‘ you are 
Wwomankind, at least—you will admit that, and you should 
know that it is not safe for any woman to be out alone in 
a large town at this time of night.” 

‘“T did not know it,” she muttered, ‘‘ but there is no 
one to see me—no one knows me or will touch me.” 

“Certainly no one will touch you, for I mean to stay 
With you till you are safely housed somewhere ; but I 
Wish you would tell me what to do for you, you want to 
go to some particular place, I am sure.” 

‘No; I want to sleep somewhere to-night, that is all. 
Tam very tired.” 

She had, as I have said, a small bundle hanging upon 
her arm, and she was walking slowly, with her long cloak 
gathered up—very young, very graceful, and very helpless; 
She was, without doubt, all three. 

‘“‘ Allow me to carry this for you,” I said, taking the 
bundle, as we emerged from the station into the street, 
3 and lean upon me. Did you come far to-day ? You seem 
lred,”’ 

My random shot fell harmless, she would not betray 
the place she had come from. 

‘©T wish I could persuade you to trust me,” I continued ; 
‘you appear to dread that I shall discover something 
about you. If I promise not to ask where you have come 
from to-day, will you tell me where you mean to go to 
now ?” 

We were passing a brilliantly-lighted gin palace at the 

Moment, and the crowd of drunken savages about the 
door hurled a volley of bad language after us as we went 
quickly past. I felt my companion’s hand tighten upon 
my arm, and I think the coarse words which must have 
reached her made her disposed to trust in me even more 
than my own professions. ‘Iam glad Iam not alone,” 
She whispered. 
_ Had I been a little less perplexed I should have found 
intense enjoyment in contemplating the course which the 
events of that evening had taken, and a vision of Mrs. 
Smily’s despair at the non-appearance of Tommy rose be- 
fore me, and proyed almost too much for my self-control ; 
I could have laughed aloud, but I was recalled to my 
position as protector of the helpless by the low voice from 
under the veil, which I may here remark was the very 
thickest and most odious veil I had ever seen. 

“Gould you tell me,” the sweet voice said, ‘fof some 
place where I could sleep to-night? Not a crowded place. 
I shall thank you very much.” 

As she spoke a bright thought struck me. My landlady 

ad always rooms to let, why should not my strange com- 
panion occupy one of them for that night, and to-morrow— 
Well, of course I never imagined that the mystery which 
at present surrounded her would extend over the morrow, 
and I cannot deny that the hope of being present when 
the mystery, whatever it was, was cleared up, had a large 
share in my desire of installing the girl with my excellent 
landlady. 

‘‘T will do everything I can for you,” I said; ‘and as 
you really appear to know nothing whatever about Lon- 
don, or anyone in it, I think the best thing you can do is 
to come home with me.” , 

I expressed myself in this very equivocal manner just 
to test her knowledge of the ways of this wicked world ; 
but there was not the slightest indication on her part 
that my proposal was, to say the least of it, very im- 
proper. 

“T will go with you,” she said. “Is it far away ?” 
and as she said the last words rather plaintively, it 
occurred to me for the first time that a cab would be de- 
Sirable ; the poor thing’s steps were beginning to flag, and 
the heavy cloak was a sore trial to her. 

A cab crossed the end of the street at the same 
moment. T stopped and hailed it loudly. ‘“‘There, now, 
is your bundle,” I said, placing it beside her when I had 

landed ber in ; then I closed the door and lingered for a 
Second at the window in the hope that she would throw 
up her veil, but she only leaned back and put her feet up 
Upon the opposite seat, as though the mere act of sitting 
Was something too delightful not to be made the most of. 

‘<T shall sit on the box to tell the man where to drive 
to,” I said, putting in my head at the window for an’ 
Instant, ‘Are you all right now ?” 

“Yes thank you; oh, yes, thank you.” 

I turned away and mounted beside ‘‘ cabby,” who, I 
Suspect, imagined that it was a case of elopement, and I 

ave no doubt he was deeply disgusted when I gave the 
hame of the respectable street in which my landlady 

ived, instead of directing him to the station of the Great 

orthern Railway. 
é My landlady indulged in another private benediction 
atte heart when I unceremoniously entered her private 
Gee eeanee is and begged of her to prepare a bedroom 
ae pas delay for a young lady who had just come with 
ee rom Paddington in a cab. I am aware that in the 
asta of our acquaintance I have often been guilty of 
ea Suushing this good woman, but I can safely assert that 
ae i bad [ seen her look more thoroughly amazed than 
- igse present occasion ; but my character had ever been 
ea r estimation beyond reproach, and to hear me sud- 
Serta coolly announce that a young lady had accom- 
thes me home at half-past eleven P.M., made a breach 
oN good opinion it would be difficult to heal. 
ane et don’t look shocked,” I said, as she began to 
tials : ee apron, ‘but go and get a bed ready, and 
voune tate of your very best tea; I am sure the poor 
he lady has fainted with fatigue by this.” 

Betling to the butt like an appeal to the sympathies for 
e bottom of a woman’s heart. Mrs. Bounce 


importance to ladies, 
of our duty were we to pass it over. 
The manner, he commences, in which the British public 
‘¢ which moveth altogether if it move at all,” adopts en 
masse this or that novelty in time-killing by a system of 
mutual imitation, is not more remarkable than the con- 
stancy of its favour for certain articles, fashion and 
custom turning them at last into absolute “¢ necessaries.” 
It is the correct thing, for instance, to have a piano in your 
drawing-room, as much as to have an armchair. The 
furnishing is incomplete without it. You may have no 
ear for music, you may even regard with horror, as did 
Elia, the measured and apportioned concatenation of 
noises called by that name; but you must have a piano 
nevertheless. Fashion in a town mansion, respectability 
in a suburban cottage, alike demand it. Hence the 
immense and increasing outlay upon these instruments, 
from the modest twenty-five guinea “ cottage,” warranted 
(to disappoint you in every way), upto that noblest of its 
species, the hundred and eighty guinea ‘* grand.” Hence, 
also, innumerable prancings thereupon, carried on espe- 
cially at our evening réunions with a regularity, an 
absence of interest, and a futility of meaning, which 
must surely be puzzling to visitors from other climes. 
One can imagine the Court circles of Siam or Java en- 
lightened by their ambassadors in this wise: ‘‘ These 
people in the North have another most singular custom. 
In all their dwellings we found a cunningly devised frame- 
work of polished wood, the abode of strange and inde- 
scribable sounds, called forth upon applying the hands 
violently to certain black and white levers, symmetrically 
arranged in groups having apparently some symbolical 
signification. When these people meet to entertain each 
other, rational discourse is continually interrupted by one 
or other of the guests being compelled by the rest to 
operate violently upon this machine. We often felt for 
those (and they were chiefly females) who were so treated. 
There was evidently some disgrace attached to it, as they 
always hung back with many pleadings and excuses, until 
absolutely forced to the machine ; when the rest of the 
company, apparently from motives of delicacy, turned 
their backs on the victim and talked loud and cheerfully 
to distract attention from her. In vain we endeavoured 
to discover the origin and meaning of this singular super- 
stition, which probably has a religious origin,” &c., &e. 
Even Englishmen are sometimes conscious of similar 
bewilderment when their attention is distracted by the 
current kind of ‘* drawing-room music.” with its conver- 
sational accompaniments. More or less, we have all 
writhed under the fantasias of the young lady with a 
brilliant left hand, have shuddered at the advent of the 
person (generally a curate ora young person in the Civil 
Service) who “ plays a little,” and have wondered at the 
hostess’s ‘‘ Thank you, that is so charming.” And in 
moments like these, most of us have pondered why it is 
that this peculiar form of musical art should be degraded 
into a wretched clap-trap exhibition, to be wreaked upon 
unoffending people who accept invitations given with 
apparent kindness and good faith. Why is the piano, of 
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and looked in, all other instruments, to be a corpus vile for all persons, 
the| with or without musical organisation, to play fantastic 


tricks upon? A man does not learn to play upon the 
organ or the violin unless he feels moved thereto by some 
special faculty, some innate yearning. With the piano 
we begin by making it a necessary article of furniture ; 
and when we have got it, of course we must show 
that we know what is done with such things. It 
is the pride, the ambition, the business of ladies to be 
agreeable and entertaining in the drawing-room; 
music is agreeable; therefore the manipulation of the 
piano must be part of a ‘finished ” young lady’s 
education. A boy may have a sincere love and an 
obvious taste for music, and find under our pre- 
sent system of school and university education scarcely 
any encouragement for his taste or opportunity for his 
talent; rather it will be stigmatised by grave and reve- 
rend seignors as a mischievous temptation, incompatible 
with serious aims in life. But let a girl betray the most 
hopeless incapacity for comprehending either harmony or 
melody—it is all one, learn she must. It is part of her 
education, of her duty in life, that she should be able to 
play a rattling fantasia at least as vigorously as her 
neighbours, the Misses Brown and Jones. Hence the 
murderous sounds which go up to the gods from a thou- 
sand academies daily ; and thus it is that countless young 
girls, to whom we look for the maintenance or the eleva- 
tion of the tone of society in England, spend a large part 
of the best days of their youth in what to many of them 
is but a dreary mechanical exercise, and to allisa sacri- 
fice of time and trouble quite disproportionate to the end 
attained. The time which might be employed in gaining 
real knowledge and cultivation of mind and character is 
employed in achieving a talent for debasing a beautiful 
art into a showy mechanical display distasteful to them- 
selves and wearisome to others. 

But it is not a law of nature that the piano in the 
house should be merely an instrument of wood and wire 
for the exhibition of digital dexterity. Of itself, it is the 
portal of an ideal world, an “ivory gate” of dreams, 
affording to the jaded spirit easy refuge from the work-a- 
day world. And the very causes which have combined 
to make it so popular an instrument—namely, its facility 
of manipulation, and its versatility of effect—are just 
those which render it so peculiarly happy a means for 
bringing musical art into our homes. ‘The powers of the 
instrument are restricted, it is true ; nevertheless, it is 
capable to a great extent of imitating and recalling effects 
only to be attained through more umple and costly media. 
The many-voiced symphony, the chorus which has awak- 
ened the echoes of Exeter-hall, the organ and anthem 
which shook ‘‘the prophets blazoned on the panes” at 
the Abbey, may all be recalled on the piano in a manner 
bearing somewhat the same relation to the original effect 
that an engraving bears to a painting—giving form and 
outline and leaving the colours (and much beside, alas !) 
to imagination. One of the most renowned pianists of 
the time told the writer of this article that when he played 
for his own pleasure he never played pianoforte music, his 
delight was to take an orchestral score and try how much 
of its effect he could reproduce from his single keyboard. 
To do this well is not given to everybody ; but something 
may be achieved in that way by atrue player, and another 
pleasant form of domestic art study is found in the 
endeavour to represent on the piano the combined effect 
of voice and accompaniment; a kind of performance 
which demands concentration of mind as well as delicacy 
of finger, and which certainly appeals to higher artistic 
faculties than the execution of clattering fantasias on 
popular airs. Above all, if we look at pianoforte music 
proper, such as has been written by true masters of their 
art, who did net work for show, what a world of beautiful 
things do we find—‘‘sounds and sweet airs that give 
delight, and hurt not” either the instrument or the 
listener’s ears. The sonatas of Beethoven alone contain 
a response to almost every mood of the mind; and what 
is it that we want of music more than that it should 
harmonise with our humours and provide our minds 
with a refuge from uncongenial everyday surroundings ? 
Perhaps there is no more striking exemplification of the 
beneficence of this art than the fact that in many a dull 
room in adull street, wherelife seems tied down tothe mean 
and vulger and commonplace, the bare presence of a piano 
does then’ and there furnish means for iustantaneous 
flight from such mundane annoyances, bringing at once 
light into the gloom, and kindling the mind with noble 
and beautiful ideas. And, looking at the matter from 
this point of view, may we not be pardoned for feeling 
contempt for this kind of prostitution of music in our 
drawing-rooms which modern education has created and 
fostered? Musical education, for the most part, goes 
merely to the attainment of a certain routine mechanica 
dexterity. Among those who make music their profes- 
sion, it is, of course, desirable that a high standard of 
executive power should be maintained ; though Beethoven 
declared that all public performers seemed to him to lose 
expression and feeling exactly in proportion as_ they 
gained in_ execution. But nothing can be a more silly 
‘waste of time than for amateurs to attempt those showy 
difficulties which are the best stock in trade of too many 
professional pianists. They can rarely be really success- 
ful; and if they do succeed the game is not worth the 
candle, for the end is attained only at the expense of 
valuable time which might have been much better em- 
ployed. What we want in our social meetings is not to 
have the the piano kept going, like a mill, against an 
opposing torrent of conversation, but to have music that 
is worth listening to well played, if people wish for it and 
will listen to it, and not otherwise ; and if half the time 
spent by young ladies at school in excursions up and 
down the keyboard were occupied in learning something 
about music as an art, some of us might have less reason 
to dread the sight of. ‘‘the piano in the house.” 

oo 

There is something inexpressibly touching in the story of 
Ishmael. The youth was sent into the wilderness of life with 
his bow and his arrow, ‘‘his hand against every man, and 
every man’s hand against him.” Even in our crowded, busy, 
and social world, on how many is this doom pronounced ! 
What love makes allowances like household love? God for- 
give those who turn the household altar into a place of strife! 
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THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


[JUNE 26, 1869. 


HMabtomen amd their Gritings, 
Parr v. 


Ah me! but it is pitiful to think 

How minds once firm by grief are overthrown, 

How those who once knew joy are doomed to drink 

Of sorrow’s cup, and drink it all alone ; 

No wonder Reason doth desert her throne, 

When she doth find a dire intruder there, 

Its fertile soil with rankest weeds o’ergrown, 

Where flowers embalmed and birds provoked the air, 
All fragrance, beauty, verdure, and soft music gone. 


HE specimens of lunatic journalism we have quoted 
will be sufficient to show that many of the patients 
confined in the great asylums of the country are 

possessed of very considerable talents, and are, during a 
part of their sad, constrained lives, as susceptible of kindly 
thoughts and noble aspirations—as tender and compas- 
sionate, and as truly intelligent—as three-fourths of the 
reputed sane; and it is also pretty clear that some of them 
are not above the occasional perpetration of a harmless 
joke or indulging themselves in good-humoured banter. 
Yet, a few years ago, how small a proportion of the 
general public could have been brought to believe this. 
Madmen! madwomen! The Fates preserve us from ever 
coming in contact with them! Hurry them to strong 
rooms, secure them behind barred windows and studded 
doors, immolate them in loathsome cells—do what you 
will with them, only keep such highly dangerous, un- 
earthly beings from crossing the path or breaking in upon 
the thoughts of respectable taxpayers! Was not this the 
feeling that society entertained towards those whose 
peculiar affliction should have made them doubly the sub- 
jects of friendly care and solicitude? Happily, however, 
such groundless fears, which brooded like an incubus on 
the public mind, are being rapidly dispelled ; and though 
they still may be met with in a modified form in odd 
nooks and corners of the national feeling, we have full 
confidence that further acquaintance with things as they 
are, not as prejudice has painted them, will tend to benefit 
in a still more marked degree all parties. 

These papers have effected, we hope, some little towards 
this end ; and, had the space placed at our disposal per- 
mitted, they might have accomplished more. We have, 
for instance, in analysing the asyluin journals, referred 
mainly to the poetry. In the prose department, however, 
the topics handled are still more multifarious and diverse. 
Any little incident occurring to break the even tenour of 
the usual asylum life is seized upon with an avidity that 
would do credit to the most zealous and watchful of that 
much-maligned fraternity known as penny-a-liners ; and 
hence the articles throw considerable light on the routine 
of lunatic life. A lecture, a concert, a birthday, a garden- 
ing expedition, or an excursion to some neighbouring 
glen, are one and all taken up and converted into pegs 
upon which to string some observations, moralistic or 
historical ; and few questions agitating their ‘sisters of the 
outer world,” as the editors would euphoniously express 
it, are allowed to pass unnoticed by the contributors. 
Thus, one discusses the reports of the Government In- 
spectors of Schools; another gives us an experience of 
Poorhouse Recreations in England ; a third offers obser- 
vations on Eternal Life and Eternal Nature; a fourth 
treats discursively on Natural History; and one lady 
correspondent of the Fuxcelsior, who signs herself A. S., 
and who, to say the least, evinces method in her mad- 
ness, discourses most sensibly on ‘‘ Temperance versus In- 
temperance.” The worthy editor deems it prudent, how- 
ever, to append a note to her communication, to the effect 
that as he advocates the liberty of the press, and acknow- 
ledges the principle of audi alteram partem, he must not 
be thought, by giving insertion to articles, necessarily to 
identify himself with the opinions of the contributors. 
He possibly dreads personal violence from the water- 
drinkers, and evidently thinks there is nothing like being 
on the safe side, especially in his present constrained 
position! O tempora, O mores ! 

Many of the articles evidence strong religious feeling ; 
and in some a craving for sympathy—the very sympathy 
for which we have pleaded — is noticeable. 


—by singing, reciting, or giving readings ; they might super- 
intend classes for reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, 
natural history, languages, music, needlework, cookery, or 
housewifery among the less-educated inmates: they might 
conduct, or assist in conducting, social reunions and excursions : 
they might cater for libraries, museums, and bazaars: they 
might, ina word, further diffuse happiness and promote re- 
covery by the force of healthful association, the attraction of 
love, or the bonds of sympathy. Such a picture is not 
visionary or Utopian ; what we state not only may be achieved, 
but has been, in isolated or exceptional cases, accomplished. 


This is at least worth a moment’s consideration by those 
poor Belgravian young ladies, who, if one of their num- 
ber speaks truly, are fairly dying of ennui, through being 
able to find nothing they can do. Of course any pioneers 
in such a work would have to encounter difficulties, but 
we suspect they are far lighter than might be imagined. 
We have heard of at least one gentleman, indeed, who 
has come to entertain a real liking for lunatics, and ad- 
duces reasons for his preference—we refer to Professor 
Jessen, whose name is well known on the continent. In 
an address delivered at Kiel, in speaking of the prejudices 
so generally felt against the insane, as though there were 
something criminal, or at all events to be ashamed of, in 
their condition, the Professor said :— 


He who has no soul, has no illness to fear ; but whoever has 
been endowed by nature with a deep, rich, and fertile mental 
organisation bears also the seeds of illness in his inner life. 
Only the so-called common-sense people, the cold heartless 
natures, devoid of every deeper feeling, are privileged to be 
invulnerable to mental disease. He who can be made ill by 
mental emotion doubtless stands higher than he for whom 
such impressions do not exist, or over whom they pass tran- 
siently and leave no lasting trace. I have conducted 
for twenty-five years an important asylum—that erected in 
Sleswick in 1820; I have become acquainted with 1,500 
lunatics, and have attended them professionally ; I have lived 
with and amongst them, and have had more intercourse with 
them than with the rest of the world. Should I pass an 
opinion as to the moral worth of these persons, as compared 


with those who pass for sensible, I could only do so in favour 
I acknowledge freely that I respect the insane 
in general more than the rest of mankind, that I like living 
amongst them, and that in their society I do not miss the 
companionship of other people, and that I even find them in 
many respects more natural and sensible than the rest of 


of the former. 


mankind. 


It is worthy of note, too, that the patients who recover 
generally look back upon the asylum life with no un- 
kindly feelings. The editor of one of the asylum journals 
assures us that one of the most delightful, and withal 


profitable, of his editorial privileges is the receipt, from 
time to time, of friendly letters from those who, once 


Members of our quiet community, are now again mixing 
with the busy, bustling, struggling throng called ‘the 


World.” Our halls and galleries, —‘‘ Excelsior” and its editor, 
—would appear to be— 
Though lest to sight, to memory dear. 
Gentlemen write us from the moors and the salmon streams 
of the Highlands ; ladies from the watering places of the 
Clyde or the Rhine. 


season;” it is accompanied, in many cases, tby more sub- 
stantial tokens of friendship and gratitude. Two very chaste 


and beautifully-executed groups of wax flowers ornament our 


sideboard ; a handsome cushion, brilliant with roses and lilies, 
lies on our sofa ; antimacassars cover our chairs, and d’Oyleys 


are scattered over our tables; while pen-wipers and other 
sundries bring up the rear of the etceteras we are constantly 


receiving at the hands of our lady correspondents alone. 


The periodical balls also that are now held in many of 
the larger asylums, and at which the patients and the 


outsiders mingle and enjoy themselves most heartily, 
prove most strikingly how thoroughly unfounded is the 
idea which many persons hold in regard to the insane. It 
was at one of these ‘‘ mad celebrations” some years ago, 
by the way, that a Government inspector, whose official 
duties happened to lead him to the asylum at the time, 
met with rather a memorable experience. He saw the 


Thus, | medical superintendent, and said, ‘1 don’t wish to go 


one writer closes a short but lively description of a picnic] over the asylum in the usual way ; but to mingle with 
in the following words. Our readers will not fail toi the patients as if I were a—an officer, a surgeon, or even 


notice the significant placing of the word ‘ 


patients ” | one of themselves. By so doing I shall be better en- 


between quotation marks, such marks, and the italics also, ; abled to judge of their intellectual state, and of their 


being the writer’s, and not ours :— 


The writer cannot conclude this brief notice without 
bespeaking the sympathy of the public for the unfortunate 
inmates of lunatic asylums, being firmly persuaded that such 
sympathy would prove highly advantageous, both to the 
givers and to the receivers thereof. Rest assured there are 
very useful and important lessons to be learned in lunatic 
asylums, which cannot be learned so well, if learnt at all, any- 
where else. Let our Howards and Nightingales visit those 
institutions, and pour the wine and the oil of intelligent kind- 
ness upon the oppressed brains and bleeding hearts of their 
‘*patients,” and, undoubtedly, a rich harvest of present 
amelioration and of eventual restoration would therefrom re- 
sult. And let each one ask himself, and herself, who made 
me to differ? May not the clear, calm brain of the present 
become the dim and disturbed brain of the future? May not 
the troubles of my after life bewilder my head and wound my 
heart? Is it not my duty to do what I can for those who are 
so suffering, and to prove myself a disciple of, and a fellow- 
worker with, Htm whose holy and blessed mission it is to 
‘raise those that are bowed down, and to bind up the 
broken-hearted ?” 


Another writer, in an article entitled “Things which 
Educated Women in this Country Could Do, but Don’t,” 
suggests that, instead of clamouring for certain rather 
dubious “rights,” ladies would be both wiser and hap- 
pier in quietly fulfilling duties that lie at their very 
door, and urges that Scope for such useful labour might 


be found in hospitals for the in 
: sane. I 
assured, by a veritable patient— n these, we are 


There is scope ample enough for i 
female philanthropist ; here is 2 class Bee ee tne 
who cannot too strongly claim the warmest sympathies and 
the heartiest exertions of humanity. There jig a multitude 
of ways in which educated women might render their services 
of extreme value, as supplementary to the duties of the proper 
officers of such institutions. They might, for instance, assist 
at concerts and balls, by playing the piano, guitar, harmonium 


progress in the direction of—sanity.” ‘‘ With pleasure,” 
said the doctor ; ‘it is Saturday, and we usually have a 
dance on Saturday night. If you go into the ball-room, 
as we call it, you will see them dancing and talking with- 
out reserve.” ‘‘ Would it be objectionable if I—a— 
danced with them?” asked the official. ‘‘ Not at all,” 
was the reply. The official walked into the ball-room, 
and, selecting the prettiest girl he saw for partner, was 
soon keeping up a very animated conversation with her. 
In the course of the evening he said to the doctor, ‘* Do 
you know that that girl in the white dress, with blue 
spots, is a very curious case? I’ve been talking to her. 

and I cannot, for the life and soul of me, discover in 
what direction her mental malady lies. Of course, I saw 
at once she was mad—saw it in the odd look in her eyes. 
She kept looking at me so oddly. I asked her if she did 
not think she was the Queen of England, or whether she 
had not been robbed of a large fortune by the Volunteer 
movement, or jilted by the Prince of Wales; and tried to 
find out the cause of her lunacy ; but I couldn’t, she was 
too artful.” ‘‘ Very like,” answered the doctor; ‘‘ You 
see, she is not a patient; she is one of the housemaids, 
and as sane as youare!” Meantime, the pretty house- 
maid went to all her fellow-servants and said, ‘‘ Have you 
seen the new patient? He’s been dancing with me. A 
fine tall man, and beautiful whiskers! but as mad as a 
March hare. He asked me if I wasn’t the Queen of 
England; if a Volunteer hadn’t robbed me of a large 
fortune ; and whether the Prince of Wales didn’t want to 
marry me. He is mad. Isn’t it a pity—such a fine young 
man ?” 

Of course the patients are not always in an equally 
happy condition. In the species of hallucination under 
which some occasionally labour, not only do they firmly 
believe they are what they profess to be, but they imbibe 
also sentiments analogous to those whom they fancy they 
represent ; or when they believe themselves animals or in- 


But such correspondence, gratifying 
though it be, does not consist of mere narrative letters, of 
simple good wishes, of the empty ‘‘compliments) of the 


animate objects, they will adopt postures, or be excited 
by apprehensions, according to the new identity they 
have assumed. Thus when Clare got it into his head that 
he was Lord Byron, one of the greatest troubles of his 
waking hours was his club-foot, which, of course, only 
existed in his imagination, though he would often stretch 
out his well-formed limb, and, eying it attentively, would 
bemoan his sad lot as a cripple ; thus, too, the old lady 
who believed herself a hare, was always found squatting ; 
and another, who thought herself a teapot, was in per- 
petual apprehension lest she should be broken ! 

Before we conclude it may be well to state that most 
asylums of large size have special chaplains, who devote 
their whole time to asylum work ; but those of smaller 
dimensions are under the spiritual care of the curate of 
the parish in which they are placed, or of a clergyman of 
the neighbouring town. In either case there is generally 
a week-day service, which is conducted by the chaplain 
or one of the medical officers ; and in some asylums there 
are also morning and evening prayers, which are read in 
one of the wards where the patients are assembled, or in 
the chapel building itself. The attendance at these 
services is always voluntary, though of course every effort 
is used to induce patients to join in them, and in general 
but little persuasion is required. In such asylum chapels, 
an intelligent writer states, the wards have each a certain 
number of seats assigned to them, and are arranged 
according to their numbers, with this special exception, 
that the epileptics occupy those which are nearest to the 
door, so that, in case of a fit occurring, removal may be 
easily effected. The nurses in each ward take it in turn 
to accompany their patients to chapel, and it is the duty 
of her who does so to follow them as they go in, 
and to see that they take possession of their proper 
seats. After this she takes her place in _ the 
outermost seat of the farthest back tier which her 
own charges occupy, that she may command a view of the 
whole of them during the service, and watch their be- 
haviour. If a patient becomes restless or fidgety, the 
nurse goes immediately and sits down beside her, and en- 
deavours to restore composure by an appeal to self- 
respect, vanity, or some other predominant emotion. If 
signs of excitement are manifested, the sufferer is quickly 
but quietly removed from chapel and restored to her 
ward. No notice is taken of long-standing habits and 
eccentricities, which accompany some lunatics wherever 
they go, and which lead them to gesticulate, to rise up, 
to curtsey, or to turn in particular directions. Any 
attempt to interfere with such practices would probably 
produce a disturbance, whereas when they are left un- 
noticed they are only of brief continuance, and give little 
or no annoyance. I remember, continues our informant, 
an officious nurse who had her ears boxed for meddling 
with one of these peculiarities. There was an old harm- 
less monomaniac, who, ruled by delusion, used daily to 
touch the hem of the clergyman’s surplice as he walked 
past her, and then turn three times round where she 
stood. She was indulged in this eccentricity, and always 
conducted herself well after having accomplished it. But 
one morning the unlucky nurse, who was a great disci- 
plinarian and strongly advocated uniformity of behaviour, 
determined to put a stop to this peculiarity, and laid her 
hand on ‘‘ old Jeanie’s” shoulder as she was having her 
first turn after the enchanted touch. Never was manceuvre 
more unfortunate. ‘‘Old Jeanie” paused, cuffed the 
aggressor with soundness and celerity, completed her 
evolutions, and then knelt down to her devotions. We 
all looked to the doctor, and the insulted nurse evidently 
expected that slight inclination of his eyes towards the 
door, which was understood to mean ‘remove your 
patient.” But the doctor’s eyes were stationary, and his 
countenance was expressive of placid contentment. “ Old 
i eanie ” continued to revolve in triumph for years after 
that. 

Here we must stop. There may be some who have 
read these sketches, who are inclined to think that the 
introduction into asylums of journals such as we have 
described is not the best way of treating those who, in 
very many cases, have broken down in life through too 
close an application to business or intellectual studies, 
and who will have misgivings therefore lest anything bear- 
ing the semblance of literary work should tax prejudicially 
the overwrought nervous system of the patients; yet we 
think there is no occasion for such fears. The hypothesis 
might have foundation if the inmates were driven to the 
work—if it were made a task from which there could be 
no escape. But it must be remembered that every con- 
tribution to the journals is purely, and in the fullest sense 
of the term, voluntary. Their production is indeed a 
labour of love. No one need write ; the pieces seem to 
us, for the most part, to be dropped anonymously into 
the editor’s box ; and hence nothing is done that is not 
taken up con amore. 

Our task is accomplished. If we have been enabled to 
kindle or fan to a brighter glow the sympathy of the 
reader for the sufferers from so terrible a malady; if we 
have keen privileged to clear away one iota of that fear 
and prejudice of the insane, which, hydra-headed, still 
lingers in the public mind ; if we have indicated the great 
extent to which the non-restraint system in the treatment 
of lunacy may be carried with perfect safety to the 
managers and infinite advantage to the patients, our aim 
is reached. ‘‘ T'o-day it is my brother’s turn to lose that 
highest gift of God—reason ; to-morrow it may be mine.” 
In this high-pressure age, when the brain is so severely 
taxed, often to the thorough neglect of the physical part 
of man’s nature, insanity stalks the earth like a des- 
troying angel, and young and old, the careworn and the 
gay, fall alike beneath his power. Dr. Arthur Mitchel,* it 
is true, states his belief that the great progressive increase 
in the actual amount of insanity in this and all countries 
of Europe does not depend on any sensible or material 
increase in the rate of its production, but is due to the 
fact that more persons are at present annually entered on 
the great general list of the insane than are annually re- 
moved from it by death, recovery, or other cause; a cir- 
cumstance probably due in a great measure to the longer 
life which a more humane treatment secures; and 
te ne SE OE CAE at” RE 


* «©The Insane in Private Dwellings.” 1864. 
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a expresses the hope that sooner or later we shall 
nee the end of this form of increase. Be this as 
: may, there is unfortunately but too strong an 
Ndication that this “good time coming” is still 
istant. What is the experience of the English Board of 
Unacy? In the asylums, hospitals, licensed houses of 
ngland and Wales alone, there were, on the 1st of Janu- 
1a? 1849, 14,560 patients ; ten years later—viz., on the 
st of January, 1859—this number had risen to 22,853 ; 
Nor did it stop there, for, according to the later returns, 
on the Ist of January, 1863, it had gone up to 27,339. 
8 we read these dismal figures, it is encouraging to know 
at now the life of those bereft of reason is rendered so 
much more endurable than it was half a century ayo. 
‘uch more, however, remains to be done. Still, while 
We contemplate the past history of asylum life, and 
rast it with the present, remembering at the same 
ime the many men of noble hearts, advanced knowledge, 
‘nd powerful intellect, who have devoted their lives to 
€ solving of the difficult problems presented by in- 
Sanity in its varied manifestations and forms, may we 
Not, with brightening hope, presage a happier future ? 
© conclude in the eloquent language of a well-known 
Writer: ‘‘To lighten the affliction of insanity by all 
1uman means, is not to restore the greatest of Divine 
gifts ; and those who devote themselves to the task do not 
Pretend that it is. They find their sustainment and 
Teward in the substitution of humanity for brutality, 
ndness for mal-treatment, peace for raging fury ; in the 
acquisition of love instead of hatred ; and in the know- 
edge that, from such treatment, improvement and hope 
of final restoration will come, if such hope be possible. 
may be little to have abolished from mad-houses 
all that is abolished, and to have substituted all 
that is substituted. Nevertheless, reader, if you can do 
4 little in any good direction—do it. It will be much, 
Some day.” J. THORNTON WELLS. 


Marringe Days and Cledding Uresonts 


Se . 
fe] ARRIAGE is the only ceremony that in some form 
S or other is universal all over the habitable globe ; 
~ the most highly civilised nation and the most savage 
tribe alike appearing to recognise the necessity of the 
Union of one man and one woman, that the purpose of 
heir creation may be carried out. 
_ In “The Marriage Day in all Ages and Countries,” 
Just published, the author has entered in a very full and 
Interesting manner into the subject of marriages as cele- 
brated all over the world, and from his book we make a 
few selections for our readers. 

Among many civilised nations great importance is at- 
tached to the day of the week on which a marriage takes 
Place. In former times the Jews fixed certain days for 

€ respective ceremonies of betrothal and marriage ; 
thus, the fourth day was appointed for virgins, and the 
fifth for widows. Similarly, the more modern Hebrews 
fixed Wednesday and Friday for the former, and Thurs- 
day for the latter. In the present century Wednesday is 
8enerally the day on which the Jew spinsters and _bache- 
Ors celebrate their marriages, and on the following day a 

all concludes the affair ; but if either of the parties has 
een previously married the Sabbath is the day chosen, 
and music and dancing form no part of the entertainment. 
€ original reason for selecting Wednesday was because 
the Sanhedrim held its sitting on Thursday, and there- 
ore the newly-married man could immediately after his 
Wedding bring his wife before the meeting, if he had any 
Jround of complaint against her. 
The belief is very general that Friday is an unlucky 
ay for marriage. In Barbary no marriage is permitted 
on that day or on Tuesday and Wednesday. 
b In Norway and Sweden Sunday is the favourite for 
ridals, while Thursday, the day of Thor, is looked upon 
48 a Pagan day, on which no Christian ceremonies ought 
° be performed. 

In Scotland the upper classes affect Monday for their 
Weddings, while the lower classes generally select Tues- 
bo? perhaps because in 1711 it was enacted, for the 

etter observance of the Sabbath, no wedding should take 
Place on Monday. 

Another peculiarity of the Scottish people is, that they 
Much favour the last day of the year for celebrating mar- 
Tlages, There are more weddings on that day in Scotland 
. ian in any week of the year, except, of course, the week 
M which that day occurs. When the new moon and the 
sk day of the year are coincident the time is considered 
tho. propitious. In Wales Saturday would appear to be 
ie great marrying day. In England there are yet extant 
pend superstitions about the wedding-day. ‘‘ Marry in 

€nt, and you'll live tu repent,” is a saying still current. 
penocents’ day, 28th December, is considered particularly 
Nlucky. A popular rhyme in English country places 
8lveg the folk-lore relating to the days of the week on 

Ich weddings ought and ought not to take place :— 

Monday for wealth, 

Tuesday for health, 

Wednesday the best day of all; 

Thursday for crosses, 

Friday for losses, 
I Saturday no luck at all. 
aes Roman Catholic countries the Church forbids mar- 
tw oF from the first Sunday in Advent until after the 

ee th day of the Feast of Circumcision, and from the 
sinning of Lent until Low-Sunday. 

barb € stage of the moon has more influence with semi- 
dates peoples than the day of the week in fixing the 
either eer for marriage. The ancient Greeks married 
Salas i the full or at the new moon ; the Romans paid 
month €ntion to the moon, and more to the particular 
and Ta although they considered the Calends, Nones, 
Specially of every month unsuitable for marriage, they 
bloominy uslived the chilly month of February and the 
oe tance mont of May. In many parts of England and 
stil] ee ee feeling against May marriages 


0 important was 


: marriag i 
Spartans th riage considered among the 


at celibacy in men was deemed infamous; and, 


by the laws of Lycurgus, criminal proceedings might be 
taken against all those who married too late or unsuit- 
ably, as well as against those who did not marry at all. 
An old bachelor was stigmatised, and obliged to walk 
naked in the winter through the market-place, singing a 
satirical song on himself. 

In 1695 the local authorities of Eastham, in Massachu- 
setts, voted that every unmarried man in the township 
should kill six blackbirds or three crows yearly while he 
remained single, and that, as a penalty for not obeying 
the order, he should not get married until he had de- 
stroyed the requisite number in arrear. In 1756 the as- 
sembly of Maryland laid a tax of five shillings a year 
upon all bachelors above thirty-five years of age who were 
possessed of one hundred pounds ; and of twenty shillings 
a year upon all bachelors and widowers, without children, 
who were above that age and possessed of three hundred 
pounds. 

In very few countries does affection appear to enter into 
the question of the marriage rite; purchase would appear 
to be the more common method of acquiring a wife over 
the greater part of the world. In some places the cost 
would not appear to be heavy. In Syria the father re- 
ceives for his daughter five special articles—namely, a 
carpet, a nose-ring, a neck-chain, bracelets, and a camel- 
bag, whatever the latter may be. These articles, however, 
are made over to the young woman. 

The Babylonians, like the Assyrians, held a kind of 
market of their daughters at certain times every year. 
They were assembled in a public place, where they were 
exposed to general view, and disposed of to the best 
bidders by the public crier. The money given for the 
purchase of the handsome ones was applied to portion 
out those who were deficient in personal attractions. 

The quasi-Christians of Georgia and Circassia contract 
their marriages on very sudden resolutions, and treat 
them as mere matters of purchase and sale, according to 
the value of the woman. 

In China, among the respectable classes, the husband 
gives the wife a dowry ; and, in fact, from the amount of 
it, and from the number of valuable presents which he 
makes her, he may be said to purchase her. 

In Java, in common marriages, a price is always paid 
by the husband for his wife. 

Upon the West Cvast of Africa, when a girl is of a 
marriageable age she is conducted about the village by 
her friends, in order to advertise the fact; and her hands 
and arms are adorned with gold trinkets, as lures to the 
young men. In South Africa a woman is invariably sold 
into matrimony, and sometimes as much as five pounds 
given for her. In case of separation the husband 
receives back from his wife’s relations the price that he 
paid for her. 

Dr. Clarke, in his ‘‘ Travels,” says : ‘‘ The ceremony of 
marriage among the Kalmucks is performed on horseback. 
A girl is first mounted, who rides off at fullspeed. Her 
lover pursues ; if he overtakes her she becomes his wife, 
and returns with him to his tent. But it sometimes 
happens that the woman does not wish to marry the 
person by whom she is pursued ; in this case she will not 
suffer him to overtake her. We were assured that no in- 
stance occurs of a Kalmuck girl being thus caught unless 
she have a partiality to the pursuer. If she dislikes him 
she rides, to use the language of English sportsmen, 
‘neck or nought,’ until she has completely etfected her 
escape, or until her pursuer’s horse becomes exhausted, 
leaving her at liberty to return, and to be afterwards chased 
by some more favoured admirer.” The ride is not under- 
taken until after the price for the girl has been agreed 
upon between the would-be bridegroom and her friends, 
he thus having to pay for as well as to capture her. 


In Lapland, if one asks the father of a marriageable 
girl to take a drink, and the offer is accepted, it is under- 
stood that the person standing treat is accepted as a son- 
in-law. Such a custom introduced here would be a 
heavier blow to bar-rooms than any excise law ever 
framed ! 

There was anciently a fallacious notion prevalent among 
the ignorant in England that a man, by setting up his wife 
to public auction, and parting with herfor a price, dissoived 
the nuptial bond, and escaped from all its obligations. Fre- 
quent instances of the sale of wives in open markets 
have occurred, and one happened so late as 1859. 


Perhaps the following may be nevel to many of our 
readers: ‘‘If a gentleman wishes to make known his 
desire to be married, he wears a ring on the first finger of 
the left hand ; if engaged, on the second ; if married, on 
the third; and on the little finger if he is a de- 
termined old bachelor. The same rule applies to the 
ladies. A ring worn on the first iinger is a silent ad- 
vertisement for a husband ; on the second, a token of en- 
gagement ; the third, matrimony ; and the little finger, 
the gentle intimation of the wish to die an oid maid.” 
According to the author of a book called ‘‘ Love’s Tele- 
graph,” the above is a modern American fashion. 

Wedding presents are an almost universal custom, 
handed down from the days when a young Athenian 
couple were presented with a pomegranate, emblem of 
fertility ; and a Roman bridegroom gave his bride a single 
golden coin, as earnest that he endowed her with his 
wealth. The mode of giving and the value of the gifts, 
however, have greatly changed. Layard tells of a mar- 
riage that he witnessed in Assyria, where on the third day 
the bridegroom was led in triumph by his friends from 
house to house, and at each he received a trifling present. 
He was then placed within a circle of dancers, and the 
guests and bystanders, wetting small coins, stuck them 
on his forehead. This money was collected as it fell in 
an open kerchief, which was held by his companions 
under his chin. After this ceremony a party of young 
men rushed into the crowd, and carrying off the most 
wealthy guests locked them up in a dark room until they 
paid a ransom for their release, which they good- 
humouredly did. All the money that was collected was 
added to the dowry of the couple. 

The custom of sticking coins on the bridegroom’s fore- 
head is common to several Eastern races, among others to 
the Turcomans of Mosul and the Moors of West Barbary, 
where, as they are put on, the attending servants shake 
them off into a basin which is set in the bridegroom’s lap, 


his eyes being meanwhile shut, and the name of the donor 
and the amount of the gift are called out. 

In Arabia the bridegroom makes the bride presents, 
which are despatched a day or two before the nuptials, in 
a procession of camels and servants. A Persian bride- 
groom, if in medium circumstances, gives his bride two 
complete dresses, a ring, and a mirror ; he also supplies 
the furniture and other necessaries for their home. 

In China, a few days before that fixed for a wedding, 
the family of the bridegroom make a present of various 
articles of food and other things to the family of the 
bride, as a cock and a hen, a leg and foot of a pig and 
of a goat, eight small cakes of bread, eight torches, three 
pairs of large red candles, a quantity of vermicelli, and 
several bunches of fire-crackers, and a variety of absurd 
symbolical foods, &c. Also, two or three days before the 
time fixed for the wedding, a red card is sent by the family 
of the bride to that of the bridegroom, stating what fur- 
niture will be furnished as the bride’s dowry, and the 
number of loads. 

Every guest at a Norwegian wedding brings the bride 
a present; in many parts a keg of butter is the usual 
gift, and if the marriage takes place in the winter, salted 
or frozen meat is offered. 

In some parts of Germany there was until very recently 
a nuptial gift from husband to wife presented the morn- 
ing after marriage, and therefore styled the Morgen- 
gabe. Sometimes it was a chain of gold or a jewel, and 
at others a portion of the husband’s fortune. Formerly 
such a present was given at every marriage, but later only 
at the weddings of the nobility. This custom was often 
carried to a great excess, the bride having the privilege 
of asking for any sum of money, or, in fact, anything 
that she pleased, and which could not in honour be refused 
by the husband. The demand sometimes was very exor- 
bitant if the woman chose to be avaricious, hence the 
laws limited the amount to be given ; and this limited 
amount was afterwards claimed by the wife as a right, 
although at first the gift was free. 


RECONCILIATION, 
Ou let not thoughts of sullen hue 
The hearts that were in union part ; 
But question straight, and answer true, 
And clear them with a sunny heart. 


The rain: blue wreaths that arch the dell, 
And sweep the mountain’s grassy sides, 
Would slay its glory did they dwell 
For ever on the darkened sides ; 


But sunbeams come, and breezes blow 
The sluggish folds to snowy shapes, 
Till leaves and dew-wet flowerets glow 

On all the green and glistening capes. 


And so, when friendship scatters pride, 
How gaily heart to heart awakes ! 

Like two fair sails that fogs divide, 
When suddenly the sunshine breaks. 


A BLIND MAN’S FIRESIDE. 


TALK to me, oh ye eloquent flames, 
Gossips and comrades fine ! 

Nobody knows me, poor and biind, 
That sit in your merry shine. 

Nobody knows me but my dog ; 
A friend I’ve never seen, 

But that comes to my call, and loves me 
For the sympathies between. 


’Tis pleasant to hear, in the cold, dark night, 
Mounting higher and higher, 

The crackling, chattering, sputtering, spattering 
Flames in the wintry fire. 

Half asleep in the corner, 
I hear you prattle and snap, 

And talk to me and Tiny, 
That dozes in my lap. 


You laugh with the merriest laughter ; 
You dance, you jest, you sing, 
And suggest in the wintry midnight 
The joys of the coming spring. 
Not even the lark on the tringe of the cloud, 
Nor the thrush on the hawthorn bough, 
Singeth a song more pleasant to hear 
Than the song you're singing now. 


Your voices are all of gladness : 
Ever they seem to say, 
After the evening—morning ! 
After the night—the day! 
After this mortal blindness, 
A heavenly vision clear, 
The soul can see when the eyes are dark ; 
Awake ! let the light appear ! 


HERRINGS A LA SotE.—In his ‘‘ Table Talk” Mr. Dallas 
states the following TEBATGING cheap and dainty dish: ‘‘I 
was dining,” he writes, ‘‘ with an old bachelor who had wona 
well-earned fame by giving little dinners that would have 
been appreciated by Thackeray or Fin-Bec. We were a partie 
carrée, according to the host’s custom ; and also, according to 
his rule, there was but one soup and one fish, What was the 
fish 2 There were four of them in the dish, and in their 
general appearance and the manner in which they were cooked 
they were somewhat like small soles ; it was clear, however, 
that they were not soles, but, as their heads and 
tails, together with their backbones, had been removed, it was 
difficult to say what fish they were. They had the delicacy of 
the smelt, but were much larger. What were they? We 
could not tell ; but we were unanimous in pronouncing them 
to be uf excessive excellence. Then our host told us what they 
were. They were fresh herrings ; but we had failed to guess 
them to be such, in a great measure perhaps because each fish 
had been spread wide open, and was then placed on another 
fish similarly treated. Thus it took two herrings to make 
one such fish as was placed upon the dish. Exclusive of the 
sauce, melted butter, and a squeeze of lemon, the cost of the 
dish was eightpence ; and, as fresh herrings begin to be in 
season in May, I might do worse than recommend the reader 
to try a dish of them treated in the way I have described. 
They have the flavour of whitebait, with the advantage of 
being much larger, as may naturally be inferred from the fact, 
established by Dr. Giinther, that the whitebait is the young 
of the herring.” 
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Theatres any Anusements, 


—————<>-__—_—__ 
CovENT GARIEN.-~Various Operas. Eight. 


HaAYMARKET. — Blue Devils — Mary Warner — High Life Below 
Stairs. Seven. 

ADELPHI.—Domestic Economy—(At Eight) Eve—Did You Ever Send Yonr 
Wife to Camberwell? Seven. 


PrincEss’s —The Merchant of Venice. Eight. : 

St. Jamrs’s.—La Grande Duchesse de Gerolstein. Half-past Eight. r 

GLosr.—Blow for Blow—(At a Quarter to Ten) The Corsican ‘‘ Brothers. 
Seven. 

Srranp.—Fox versus Goose—Joan of Arc—Hue and Dye. Half-past 
Seven. : ; 

PRINCE OF Wates’s.—A Winning Hazard—(At Eight) School—A Lame 
Excuse. Half-past Seven. , # 

Garery.—An Eligible Villa—(At Eight) The Lucky Friday—(At Nine) 
Columbus—Ballet—A Farce. Seven. - 

New QreEEn’s.—My Wife’s Dentist—(At Half-past Eight) The Turn of the 
Tide. Half-past Seven. 

Horporn.—The Smoked Miser—(At Eight) The School for Scandal. 
Half-past Seven. ; : 

NEw Hoya ena for a Holiday—(At a Quarter-past Eight) A Roving 
Commission—The Military Billy Taylor—Claude Du Val. Half-past 
Seven. . 

CrysTaAL PaLAce.—Miscellaneous Entertainments. 

PoLyTECHNIc.—Miscellaneous Entertainment. 
Five, and from Seven till Ten. : 

St. Jamrs’s Hauu.—Christy Minstrels; thirty-five performers. 
nesday and Saturday, Three ; Evenings, Eight. 

Sr. Georce’s HALL, REGENT-sTREET.—Royal Christy’s ; 100 performers. 
The Largest Ethiopian Troupe in the World. Every Evening at 
Eight ; Wednesday and Saturday at Three and Eight. 

Mapame Tussaub’s.—Waxwork Exhibition. Eleven till Ten. 


Open at Ten. 
Open from Twelve till 


Wed- 


[THE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS in WATER- 
COLOURS.—The SIXTY-FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is now OPEN, 
5, Pall-Mall East (close to the National Gallery), from 9 till 7. Admission 1s. 


RENCH GALLERY, 120, Pall-mall.—The SIX- 
TEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES, the contributions of 
Artists of the French and Flemish Schools, is now OPEN. Admission 1s. 


HE INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN WATER 
COLOURS, 53, Pall-mall.—_The THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
now OPEN, daily, from 9 to dusk. Admission 1s.' 


BRITISH GALLERY, 57 and 58, Pall-Mall, 
- opposite Marlborough House.—The ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PIC- 
TURES by Ancient Masters and deceased British Artists. Open from 9 a.m. to 
7 p.m. Lighted at dusk. Admission Is. 


XHIBITION of the SOCIETY of BRITISH 

ARTISTS (incorporated by Royal Charter).—The FORTY -SIXTH 

ANNUAL EXHIBITION is now OPEN from 9 a.m. tilldusk. Admission 1s.— 
Suffolk-street, Pall-mall East. 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 
Sunpay.—Fifth Sunday after Trinity. 
Monday.—Venus sets 9.15 P.M. 

29, Tuesday.—Clock before sun 3m. 8sec. 

», 30. Wednesday.—All day or twilight in June. 
Juty 1. Thursday,—Sun rises 3.49 A.M. 

», 2. Friday.—Last quarter moon 0.46 A.M. 

», 93 Saturday.—Clock before sun 3m. 54sec. 


(Our iUetter ipushet. 


TO THE READING PUBLIC. 

Tae Lapy’s Own Paper may be obtained at the Principal Railway 
Stations, and of the Newsagents throughout the United Kingdom. In the 
event of any difficulty, copies will be sent direct from the office; single 
copies, post free, for 4d. ; three copies for 11d. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


JUNE 27. 
28. 


2) 
” 


One Year (post free) ...... seeeee 178. Od. 
Half a Year oh bribes oa, His 8s. 8d. 
Quarter of a Year Fy 4s. 4d. 


*,* All Subscriptions payable in advance, by Post-office Order (on 
Fleet-street), to William Freeman, Publisher, 102, Fleet-street, London. 

ALL communications intended for the Ep1ror should be addressed to 
him at the Publishing Office, 102, Fleet-street, E.C. 


WE shall feel obliged to ovr readers if they will kindly assist 
in promoting our circulation. They can do this :— 

t By encouraging their booksellers to order a few copies weekly, 
and expose them in their windows for sale. . 

2. By forwarding specimen copies to their relatives or friends 
in the provinces or colonies. 

3. By desiring their friends or neighbours to become subscribers. 


Those who reside at a distance from a bookseller can be supplied 
direct from the publisher, WiLtIam Freeman, 102, Fleet-street, 
E.C. And if any of our readers will send us the names of ladies 
who would be likely to subscribe, we shall be happy to forward 
Hon GS copies free. A stamp, however, should be sent, to defray 
the postage of each free copy. 


Any readers who may find a difficulty in procuring THE 
Lapy’s Own Paper from their newsagents, or experience any 
irregularity in supply, are invited to communicate with the 


publisher. 
SuBSCRIBEK.—We shall be happy to hear from you often in 
the way you propose. The MS. should reach us by the 


Tuesday of each week at latest. 

MARIE Z.—Make your blue and white hair-line silk with 
plain trained skirt. The corsage is high with heart-shaped 
neck. Two narrow ruches of blue silk with a white satin 
ruche in the centre surround the neck to the belt, while 
two other ruches outline bretelles. Coat-sleeves with four 
ruches at the wrist. Wide blue sash. 

Lutv Beri.—By taking arsenic internally you may gain 
plumpness and rosiness at the expense of early decay and 
death. Arsenious lotions are also to be distrusted ; some 
are said to be innocuous if prepared by experienced hands ; 
but we discountenance their use. Cold water and open air 
exercise are the best cosmetics, 

MorueER (Southampton).—For your daughter of fifteen, not 
yet in long dresses, get a white English barége with inch- 
wide stripes of apple green. The skirt gored to the ankles 
is trimmed with a ten-inch bias flounce, hemmed and ga- 
thered. Above this are three very narrow ruffles over- 
lapping each other, and headed by a green silk ruche. 
Short upper skirt with apron front and puffed back, bor- 
dered with one ruffle and ruche. Tight corsage with very 
low Watteau neck and coat-sleeves. Ruche around neck, 


ee ruffles on wrist. Lace chemisette. Green ribbon 


aie iy nee will certainly not overlook your request, 
lection of eal bie early in the season yet for such a-col- 
Mary H. C.—_If 8 to prove of interest to the general reader. 


ry HH you have any reason to suppose that 
friend’s letters have miscarried, or that Rhy iisinl ered. 


ing exists which should be tera eees n 
you should write and aséertaiti the tb is Bape eper et 
that he has causelessly dropped the corres SuAsiice: % 
advise you not to place yourselt in the iiplededi Poesine Ke 
seeming to force its continuance upon him, POsILION 0 
E. M. N.—Fichu is pronounced as if spelled fe-shu, 
M. Y. O. B,—Lemon juice is used to whiten the hands ; 


glycerine to soften them and prevent chapping. Light diet 
may remove pimples from the} face. We have no know- 
ledge of the work in question. 

C. C.—You cannot take the front width of your skirt for a 
new waist, as that would necessitate a seam in front, which 
is old style ; but as two gored side breadths are more worn 
than three, you can take the third breadth on each side for 
awaist. If your skirt is not then full enough for two yards 
of train, you must shorten it until it hangs gracefully. 
Demi-trains of half a yard are fashionable. Make a peplum 
and sash of your satin to give it still better style. 

J. M. C. ann E. V. S.—Fruit and water stains extract the 
colour from silk, and there is nothing that will restore it. 
Mary L.—Putting bits of white wax in the box with a white 
shawl of lace or grenadine is said to keep it from turning 
yellow. It is also well to wrap delicate white garments of 

silk or wool in white oil paper. 

W. D. R.—Scarcely of sufficient merit for publication. 
Brrpvre.— Subtile” is pronounced ‘‘ sib-til ;” but in 
“‘subtle” the second consonant is mute—thus, ‘‘sut’-tl.” 
AN OLD FRIEND oF L. O. P.—Various meanings are attached 
to it in different countries, but in England a moss rose-bud 
is usually understood to signify, in the language of flowers, 
‘‘confession of love.” The moss-rose when full, signifies 

‘* superior merit.” 

Rira.—The nine questions shall be answered fully in our next : 

the letter had been mislaid. 


New Music, which is crowded out this week, will appear 
in our next. 


Our ExcHancre.—We have forwarded letters from W. F., 
E. 8., and H. O. M., to W. C. 


The Rad's Otvn alaper, 
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THE right to make special pets of an unlimited 
number of cats has generally by popular—or say vulgar 
—consent been accredited to “old maids,” the bestabused 
of womankind, but it would now seem, if we may 
accept as veracious an account that reaches us from 
America, that the palm for extravagant admiration 
of and solicitude for the feline race must be bestowed 
on the other sex. But we will record the story. The 
Columbus (Ohio) Journal gives a description of a 
singular will made by a shrewd business man of that 
city, who had accumulated a fortune. It says that the 
will disinherits all the natural heirs of the maker of 
it, and devises the entire property in trust for the 
establishment of an infirmary for cats. A most 
elaborate architectural plan for the necessary buildings 
is attached to, and made part of, the will. Tt provides 
areas, and rat-holes to be kept well stocked. The 
most ingenious contrivances are provided for securing 
to the rat a chance of escape, so that the cats may not 
lose the pleasure of the chase. High walls are to be 
built with gently sloping roofs, for the midnight pro- 
menade and other nocturnal amusements of the cats. 
The trustees are directed to select the grounds for 
this novel infirmary in the most populous part of some 
American city, and the devisees are to be protected 
by a competent force of nurses from’ the ravages of 
men and dogs. No person of the male sex is ever to 
be admitted within the walls, and no female who has 
children or is under thirty years old. The first pro- 
vision of the will seems most outrageously bizarre. 
Says the devisor: “TI have all my life been taught to 
believe that everything in and about man was intended 
to be useful, and that it was man’s duty, as lord of 
animals, to protect all the lesser species, even as God 
protects and watches over him. For these two com- 
bined reasons—first, that my body, even after death, 
may continue to be useful ; and secondly, that it may 
be made instrumental, as far as possible, in furnishing 
a substitute for the protection of the bodies of my dear 
friends, the cats—l do hereby devise and bequeath 
the intestines of my body to be made up into fiddle- 
strings, the proceeds to be devoted to the purchase of 
an accordion, which shall be played in the auditorium 
of the cat infirmary by one of the regular nurses, to 
be selected for that purpose exclusively—the playing 
to be kept up for ever and ever, without cessation day 
or night, in order that the cats may have the pleasure 
of always hearing and enjoying that instrument which 
is the nearest approach to their natural voices.” To 
what vile uses may we not come, Horatio ! 


A recent article in the Standard on violent deaths 
supplements and further elucidates a subject upon 
which we have often touched. Our contemporary 
points out that, according to the Registrar-General’s 
annual report, one person died last year through 
terror produced by a thunderstorm, another from the 
sting of a wasp, and ‘a third from the sting of a bee. 
There is a case of the bite of a donkey proving fatal. 
A man was choked by swallowing a set of artificial 
teeth. A child expired while undergoing a certain 
Jewish ceremony. A little girl and an old man were 
killed by game cocks; several suffered through fish 
bones and plum-stones, but these are extraordinary 
instances, and make up very little in the general 
account. ‘The real point is to consider how much of 
neglect and recklessness is involved. When we 
find that twenty thousand of the deaths not 
directly due to nature were those of children 
not five years old —that in round numbers, four 
thousand were burnt, three thousand scalded, two thou- 
sand drowned, and five thousand suffocated—we have 


a right to ask whether a great proportion of the pa- 
rental neglect obvious upon the face of the facts is not 
criminal. The poor, no doubt, are partially without 
adequate means or opportunities for the care of their off- 
spring; but any one who glances back at the pro- 
ceedings of coroners’ inquests will remember how 
frequent is the story of mothers leaving their infants 
playing at the edges of ponds, or tubs full of boiling 
water, or under the very spouts of hissing teakettles, 
or by unguarded fire-grates. As to the suffocation 
cases, a very great mystery often attaches to them. 


On Tuesday a grand fancy bazaar, in aid of the 
funds of the Royal Cambridge Asylum for 
Soldiers’ Widows, took place in Cardinal Wolsey’s 
Hall, Hampton-court Palace, under the immediate 
patronage and superintendence of their Royal High- 
nesses the Duchess of Cambridge, Princess Christian, 
and Princess Mary of Teck, who were not only gracious 
enough to be present, but set at nought all considera- 
tions of dignity and position, and became stall-keepers, 
displaying much hearty goodwill in the sale of their 
wares, and thus very materially benefiting the praise- 
worthy institution in whose aid the bazaar was held. 
The Prince of Teck also played a conspicuous part in 
the sale of the tempting merchandise with which the 
tables were most liberally strewn. It should be 
stated that, although the institution owes a debt of 
gratitude to all who interested themselves on the 
occasion, the chief merit is due to the amiable exer- 
tions of the Princess of Teck, Lady Gomm, and her 
sister, the Hon. Lucy Kerr, under whose guidance 
and control the bazaar was brought to the state of 
completeness it happily attainea. Fortunately, the 
weather was sufficiently propitious ; and those who 
witnessed the persevering diligence displayed through- 
out the day by the Duchess of Cambridge, the Princess 
Christian, and the Princess Mary, as they disposed of 
their delicate wares, could not but be pleased that the 
day was sufficiently fair to allow of a very large 
number of visitors being present. The latter royal 
lady counted at the close of the day a larger number of 
sovereigns than could have been expected to be taken 
by one who was less known to the charitable world 
than her royal highness, and it is not a little interest- 
ing that the total amount received at her stall was 
upwards of 1507. The receipts at the stall presided 
over by the Princess Christian were also very large. The 
elegancies presented for disposal included numerous 
specimens of fancy work, in a variety of forms, by the 
Duchess of Cambridge (who was attended on the occa- 
sion by Lady Geraldine Somerset and Lord F. Paulet) 
the Grand Duchess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, the Prin- 
cess Christian, &c., and these were sold at prices not 
calculated to alarm the purchaser; while to the 
honour of the fair vendors be it stated that they never 
scrupled to give “change,” even in cases where to 
avoid doing so might seem almost pardonable. In the 
course of the afternoon thirty-two purses, each con- 
taining five guineas, were presented by ladies to the 
Princess Mary in behalf of the institution; and we 
are informed that, irrespective of the “ business” done 
at the stalls, many charitable contributions were made 
to ensure a profitable and agreeable entertainment. 


The arguments which prevailed in the House of 
Commons thirty-three years ago will hardly be re- 
peated in opposition to the motion of which Mr. 
Herbert has given notice—“ That in the opinion of 
this House the grating in front of the Ladies’ Gallery 
should be removed.” Few persons will now venture 
to say that ladies should gather what political informa 
tion they require from the newspapers; that it would 
be improper to introduce high-bred and virtuous- 
minded women to listen to the multifarious discussions 
which take place in the House; or that there should 
remain a portion of society in which the members of 
the House may forget political contention and rest and 
be satisfied. On the other hand, the reasons which 
were then assigned for admitting ladies to the House 
of Commons as visitors seem not irrelevant to the ques- 
tion that has now arisen out of a compromise repre- 
sented by the “ grating” in front of their “ Chamber 
of Horrors.” Such is the view taken by the Post, but 
the Z'imes treats the whole matter as a fair butt for 
ridicule. It thinks Mr. Layard was wise in exercising 
that discretion which is the better part of valour when 
called on to answer the question put by Mr. Herbert. 
The question divided itself into two heads, and Mr. 
Layard evaded the one which was the more dangerous, 
and yet saved his character for gallantry by his chival- 
rous inanagement of the other. Mr. Herbert wanted 
to know “whether the First Commissioner of Works 
knew of any reason why the grating in front of the 
Ladies’ Gallery should not be removed,” and also 
“whether the accommodation aiready existing could 
not be in any way improved.” With the request for 
improved accommodation Mr, Layard professed him- 
self most ready to comply. But he abstained from 
giving any reasons or putting forward any views of his 
own as to the question of the “ grating,” merely declin- 
ing to “ take upon himself the grave responsibility of re- 
moving it,” and sheltering himself behind “ what he 
believed to be the general opinion of the House.” But 
Mr. Herbert returned to the charge, and declared 1s 
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Intention of submitting to the House a distinct pro- 
posal that “the grating in front of the Ladies Gallery 
Should be removed.” The question can therefore no 
longer be shirked with diplomatic reticence. ‘“ The 
First Commissioner of Works,” says the Zmes, “ will 
have to give his ‘ reasons’ for believing that the House 
18 in favour of the ‘grating, and the married mem- 
bers who wish to vote for its continuance will feel, not 
all of them, perhaps, without a qualm, that they must 
afterwards go home and face their wives!’ What 
terrible viragoes wives must be! 


Gy S y 
Dew Hooks. 


Madame Silva’s Secret. 
‘The Curate’s Discipline,” ‘‘ Meg,” 
Londoa ; Hurst and Blackett. 

Tuts is a novel of quiet, unobtrusive, but genuine inte- 

rest. The plot is of the slightest texture—Madame Silva’s 

“Secret ” being little if any secret at all, after the first 

few chapters. Yet the attention of the reader is well 

sustained to the end, through the culminating sympathy 
which the principal movers in the story evoke; and 
when the last page is reached, and one calmly surveys the 

Story as a whole, one cannot but feel how great has been 

the skill of the writer in holding one by so slight a basis 

of construction, and how true and life-like are the inci- 
dents that are woven round it. The characters move 
before usas flesh-and-blood verities of daily life, and not 

Mere made-to-order puppets—the boneless, brainless, 

nerveless heroes and heroines of so many popular novels. 

From Mr. Lucas, the time-serving, insufferably mean- 

Spirited, but ‘* highly respectable » village attorney, to 

he quiet, unassuming, but kindly Mr. Castleton ; from 
the wonderful, restless, bustling and terribly - ener- 
getic Mrs. Hitchcock, to the dignified, impulsive, and 
blooming widow, Mrs. Captain O’Brien; from the 

Sweet, gentle, guileless, true-hearted English girl, Miss 

Greyslie (a young lady who would have been all the 

better for a little more individuality and force of will 

though), a veritable dove, in a veritable dove-cot, that 

Should win the esteem of the most virulent Saturday 

reviler, to her little witch of a cousin, Josey, the per- 

sistent flirt, whose original English truthfulness, if she 
ever possessed any, has been schooled out of her in the 

rench pension—the characters contrast and fmingle, act 
and re-act, with a naturalness that can scarcely fail to 
charm the observant reader, and reveals most unmis- 
takeably in what direction the talents of the writer lic. 

But let us give a glimpse of a few of those we have 

mentioned, in the author’s own words ; and first we will 

take the terror of poor Mr. Castleton’s life—Mrs. Hitch- 

Cock ;— 

“She has a mania, that woman, for clearing and cleaning 
up ! I don’t believe heaven itself would content her, unless she 
Was allowed to go about with a broom and a duster. And 
just hear her! She’s in the washhouse now. I shan’t know 
the place-to-morrow when I go into it. And I shall fairly 

read to go to the dust-heap. There’s no knowing how many 
of my possessions I shall find thrown there as rubbish. Oh! 
dear! oh ! dear !” he added, ruefully, as the sounds of scrub- 

ing, mixed with a hymn of Jubilee, reached his ears from the 
next room, ‘she’s not half done yet. I shall have the influ- 
€nza to-morrow through standing on those damp stones.” He 
fairly shivered as he spoke. ‘‘They take a week to dry ; 
and I know whenever Mrs. Hitchcock is sounding ‘the loud 
timbrel o’er Judah’s wide sea,’ she’s wading in a perfect ocean 

erself.” 

The song continued. Mrs. Hitchcock’s voice, being as deepa 
bass as a woman's well could be, was not exactly adapted tor 
it, but she poured it forth vigorously, scrubbing the while 
as if inspired by the words of the song. A cat appeared to 
Come in her way, for there was a sudden change of note, a 
8h— 1 sh— ! anda sound as if a whole pailful of water was 
discharged at the unhappy animal, and then Mrs. Hitchcock 
Tesumed her singing and scrubbing more vigorously than ever. 


By Mrs. Eiroarr, Author of 
&. 3 vols. 


Here is Mrs. Captain O’Brien— 


Her husband’s sword hung over the mantelpiece ; but his 
Portrait was not to be seen in all the house. Who knows ?—- 
Perhaps Mrs. Captain’s married life had not been all roses. 

hether it had been or not, she never alluded to her hus- 

and ; and not often to her married life. Perhaps when the 

ate captain was buried, the grave had closed over some things 
at his widow would have been sorry to disinter. 

She was well and carefully attired, as usual, with a silk 

ress that, if it had lost its first bloom, was still in a state of 
800d preservation. Her collar and cuffs were of choice old 
ce ; and so was the cap she wore over her grey hair. It was 
Very grey—had been so for years. Mrs. Captain had been in 
hot climates, and, as a soldier’s wife, might have endured 
Many hardships ; but still there are other causes than either 

eat or hardships that bring grey hairs before their time. * * 

“Tam confident that my reasons are good, though I can’t 
Name them,” said Mrs. Captain; ‘‘and if I never find out what 

Ley are in this world, I’m sure I shall in the next. I never 

‘sliked any one yet without their deserving it, though I’ve 
Rot always been fortunate enough to find out in what their de- 
Servings consisted.” 


The village of Craythorpe :— 


‘ So things were in Craythorpe much as they are in every 
€r town, large or small, throughout all England. Of course 

. re were Sunday-schools, where the teachers were almost as 
ouerous as the pupils ; and a national-school, where, what- 
ait else the boys did not learn, they become fairly proficient 
th he Church Catechism. But with all this the gulf between 
; 2° two classes appeared impassable. The children went to Sun- 
a P-school regularly ;and as to church, were they not punctual 
elrattendancethere? Necessarily. Had they been defaulters 
sae? where would the winter dole of tippets and little frocks 
én t And the mothers curtsied to the ground when the ladies 
Ss 1€ curate visited them, and promised to send Billy or Polly 
Rabe as soon as ever Billy had done playing scarecrow on 
ay ner Kirby’s land, or Polly could be spared from minding 
= a 3 and took care of the tracts that were lent them—that 
eae Wrapped them up in a piece of clean paper, and put 
Visit ‘way ina drawer with their Sunday clothes, till the 
‘ tive pote again. As to reading them, few did that beyond 
hens St page ; and I doubt whether it was fair to expect it of 
- Tomy thinking, the poor have quite enough to bear 


in this world ; and tracts, at any rate, may be considered 
needless inflictions. 

We could select also many a pleasant picture or hopeful, 
tender passage. How beautiful and how true is the 
following :— 

‘*T wish we could do something more for her,” she said, 
thoughtfully, ‘‘than_these few little kindnesses, which seem 
all we can give her. I sometimes think that poor lady has had 
more trouble than we any of us dream of—it may be she has 
far less regret for herself than we any of us feel for her. I 
fancy Death will not be unwelcome when he comes.” 

‘Qh! mamma, what must her life have been!” cried 
Ethel. She had her troubles, but yet life was very precious. 
She was so young—so full of health, it seemed impossible that 
there could be any in this world glad to lay down their lives. 
eee. what trouble could she have known to feel like 

at?” 

‘You will be a happy woman, my darling, if, twenty years 
hence, you still wonder that death can come, not too soon, to 
any,” said Mrs Greyslie, fondly—‘ happier than your mother,” 
she thought, as she remembered that, at Ethel’s age, it had 
not seemed so impossible to her that death could come with- 
out being unwelcome. The trouble, after al!, that had 
dimmed her girl’s eyes could be but a passing cloud if it let 
her still so confident that life was always a swect and precious 
thing. Only a passing cloud, which she must bear to see her 
shadowed by at times in the coming year ; but the Christmas 
would clear all. 

The sketch of the county justices, the great unpaid, in 
full conclave, is capital; but readers of the writer’s 
previous volumes, ‘‘ Meg,” have met with something very 
like it before. 

We should like to make other extracts, but space 
forbids. We can, however, in laying down the volumes, 
thoroughly recommend this, the last novel of a lady well 
known to many of our readers, to all who wish for a 
thoroughly healthy story, and who, preferring art to 
glamour and mystification, would rather make the ac 
quaintance of half-a-dozen genuine characters than be 
kept in ‘fan agony of suspense ” by a plot that excites 
the curiosity or stimulates the passions, only to disappoint 
in the end. 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE LADY’S LIBRARY. 


Kickham’s Sally Cavanagh, 12mo., 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Mixing in Society, a Manual of Manners, post 8vo., 5s. cloth. 

Scot t's Poems, People’s Edition, royal Svo., 3s. 6d. cloth. 

Sopwith’s (T.) Three Weeks in Central Europe, 18mo., 3s. cloth gilt. 
Stuart (Charles Edward), Poems by, 12mo., 5s. cloth. 
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THE promised Italian adaptation of M. Ambroise Thomas’s 
Hamlet was produced on Saturday night before a crowded 
audience, with great and merited success. The principal 
characters were sustained by Mdlle. Christine Nilsson, whose 
representation of the madness and death of Ophelia justified 
all that has been said in its praise. 

An action for libel, just brought by General Plantagenet 
Harrison against the publishers] of the Cornhill Magazine, has 
resulted in a verdict for the plaintiff, with 50/. damages. 

The death of a leading figure in American journalism is just 
announced—Mr. Henry J. Raymond. He occupied an excep- 
tional position before his countrymen, for he had proved that 
he possessed great parliamentary gifts, and he had acquired 
a reputation as a journalist in which no other American was 
his equal. Garbled news, malicious attacks, wilful or 
ignorant misrepresentations, were too common even in the 
leading New York papers until Mr. Raymond’s ambition and 
high principle led him to adopt a nobler standard. The New 
York Times, which he established and edited from the first, 
soon gained an honourable distinction for the impartiality and 
moderation of its comments on public affairs, and for the 
talent which was displayed in its columns. Mr. Raymond 
always worked hard at his paper, but that did not prevent him 
from undertaking the duties of several important offices. He 
had been Lieutenant-Gcevernor of New York, and for a long 
time was one of the leaders of the Republican party. 

The premises in King William-street, Strand, at one time 
occupied by the Oratorians and used as a chapel, and lately 
known as Mr. Woodin’s Polygraphic Hall, having undergone 
reconstruction, were opened on Saturday night as the Charing- 
cross Theatre. The house is very small, and what is called 
the ‘auditorium ” has the look of being rather a tight fit for 
the audience. Much has been done, however, to recreate the 
eyes of the spectator if it has been found less practicable to 
regard his physical comfort in other respects. The interior of 
the building is as bright and smart as gilding, colour, gas, 
carton-pierre decorations, and new upholstery can make it. 

A little work published at 44, F'leet-street, will supply a 
want in many families. It is entitled ‘‘Tales of the Kings 
and Queens of our own Isle, in Short Words for Quite Young 
Folks.”” The words rarely, if ever, exceed one syllable ; and 
the type is bold and clear. 

The death of Mr. F. Y. Hurlstone, for many years the 
respected President of the Society of British Artists, occurred 
recently, after a few weeks’ illness. He was born in 1800. 
Tn 1823, being then a student of the Royal Academy, he ob- 
tained a gold medal for the best historical picture, and in 1855 
gold and silver medals for pictures exhibited at the Paris Ex- 
hibition. Among his principal works may be mentioned, 
‘‘The Prisoner of Chilion,” ‘‘ Haidee,” ‘‘Columbus at the 
Conyent Gate,” besides a large number of portraits, and 
Spanish and Italian ‘‘ fancy” subjects. 

Lady Llanover has offered a prize of atriple-stringed Welsh 
harp forthe best player on the instrument. Noone willbeallowed 
to compete who has ever played upon the pedal harp. It is 
announced that the competition is distinct from any public 
meetings or ‘English Eisteddfods,” or ‘councils or com- 
mittees of management connected with such meetings. : 

A Norasie BIRTHPLACE.—A correspondent writes : ‘‘The 
birthplace of an eminent man is usually interesting to the 
younger generation. The house, No. 215, Upper-street, Is- 
lington, on the ground floor, is now divided into two shops, 
but before the increase of London in the last half-century, and 
before the police authorities renamed some of the streets, it 
was a good-looking, gentleman's house, situate 1 Trinity- 
row, with a good garden behind, and quite open 1n front, with 
the front rooms looking over the pleasant tields of Canonbury. 
There, sixty years ago, lived Disraeli the elder, the. author of 
‘The Curiosities of Literature ;’ and there the Right Hon. 
Benjamin Disraeli, lately the First Minister of the Crown, 
was born.” : 

The Revue et Gazette Musicale asserts that Herr Ferdinand 
Hiller has been invited to write some work expressly for the 
next Birmingham Festival. Herr Hiller, it is further stated, 
has consented to remain in Cologne. 


The death is announced of H. Hesse, painter, and member 
of the French Institute. He was born in Paris in 1795, and 
obtained the Prix de Rome in 1818. Several of his works may 
be seen in the churches of Notre Dame de Lorette, St. Clo- 
tilde, and St. Eustache. He also decorated the grand saloon 
and the Galérie de Flore at the Hotel de Ville. 

M. Albert Grisar, the musical composer, has just died at 
Asnieres, of apoplexy, at the age of sixty-one. His most 
popular works form part of the repertory of the Opera 
Comique, for which theatre he composed, among others, 
Gilles Ravisseur, Les Porcherons, Bonsoir, Monsieur Pan- 
talon, &e. 

Miss Carrie Tyler, who was performing a part ina new 
play at the Indianapolis Academy of Music, recently, and had 
dressed herself for a bridal scene, was standing before the 
mirror in the dressing-room, when her heavy bridal veil came 
in contact with one of the gas jets on each side of the mirror, 
and almost in a moment her head, neck, and shoulders were 
enveloped in a sheet of flame. She shrieked and ran ont on 
the stage, but fortunately the property-boy was standing in 
the flats with some chair-covers on his arm, and had enough 
presence of mind to throw them over her head and smother 
the flames. Her wounds are serious. 

A Boston artist has chartered a steamship of 330 tons 
burden for a summer trip to the Arctic regions. Two photo- 
graphers and five companions will be taken on the voyage, 
which will last for three months. All the points of interest 
will be visited. 

His Majesty the King of Prussia has presented the Viceroy 
of Egypt with a splendid porcelain vase, six feet in height, 
from the Berlin manufactory. The ground colour is blue, and 
the handles bronze, the whole being richly gilt and decorated. 
The base is ornamented by a picture after Steinbriick’s design, 
‘*The Elves,” from one of Tieck’s fairy tales. 

Herr Niels Gade, of whom Mendelssohn thought so highly 
and from whom he expected so much, has just brought out at 
Copenhagen a work for solo voices, chorus, and orchestra, en- 
titled ‘‘ Kalanus,” the subject of which is taken from the his- 
tory of the conquests of Alexander in India. 

From Egypt we learn that M. Pisani, a Constantinople 
composer, and M. Parmeggiani, have done well in opera at 
Alexandria; and that the Viceroy takes charge of the Zizinia 
Theatre for the winter. 

The death is announced, at the age of forty, of Madame 
Singer, a daughter of Lablanche the Great. 

Rubinstein, en route to Russia, met Thalberg in Paris, and 
at a soirée, given by Mdme. Erard, these two lion-pianists 
played a duet together on two pianofortes, with great effect. 

Yielding to the requisition of a number of literary men, Mr. 
Crawford Wilson, author of ‘‘ Jonathan Oldaker,” ‘‘ Elsie,”’ 
and other works, has given a dramatic and poetic reading at 
the Hanover-square Rooms. It was a great success.—Mr. H. 
J. Montague and Mr. D. D. Home have also read in the same 
rooms. 

Mr. Dominick Murray, of the Princess’s, has sailed for 
New York. 

It may be worth considering by those who advocate on 
public grounds the exhibiting of precious drawings by ancient 
masters, that a lovely work in silver-point of the head of the 
Magdalen—one of the Payne Knight collection in the British 
Museum, which was displayed in the King’s Library of that 
institution, and in no strong light—is, through that exposure, 
now completely ruined ; the pale salmon colour, so familiar to 
students, of its prepared ground has become a dirty yellow, 
and uneven in tint ; the loaded white lights on the work are 
out of keeping ; so that hardly a shadow of its former tran- 
scendent beauty exists. This once perfect specimen was pbo- 
tographed in 1856 ; the copy now serves to show how com- 
plete has been the injury the original has sustained. 

A story was current a short time since to the effect that 
Hogarth’s house at Chiswick was to be pulled down. We are 
glad to say that such is not the case, and that it remains in 
hands which are at least as careful as those of the tenant who 
recently inhabited it. Something ought to be done for the 
preservation of this inestimable relic of the great humorist. 
A very small sum would doubtless secure it against de- 
struction. 

Professor Risley’s Japanese troupe are about to visit Eng- 
land again. 

M. and Mdme. Goldschmidt are in Wiesbaden, and are 
expected in England some time in August. 

Miss Edith Sandford has made arrangements for producing 
her successful drama, Firefly, at one of the principal theatres 
in Paris. 

Among the anecdotes of famous singers mention is often 
made of Mrs. Billington and her inexhaustible variety of 
beautiful embellishments. So much were the public struck, 
says the Musical Standard, by the novelty and singular 
beauty of her vocal graces and ornaments, that her favourite 
songs were published as nearly as possible in the way she 
sang them. Sometimes, however, the embellishments were 
turned against herself. While singing at La Scala, at Milan, 
with Braham, in 1799, a quarrel occurred between the two 
vocalists, and Braham determined on a novel and humorous 
revenge. They appeared together in an opera bys 
Braham’s grand aria came first, and knowing that Billington’s 
embellishments were carefully studied, and uot likely to be 
changed, he listened to them at rehearsal, mastered them, and 
to her dismay, at night introduced them all into his own air, 
Billington, when her turn came—forced to discard her own 
ornaments—sang so meagrely that the audience were fairly 
astonished. Fortunately a reconciliation soon followed, and 
the two vocalists were ever afterwards on friendly terms. 

The choir of St. George-the-Martyr, Queen-square, will be 
henceforth vested in surplices, and the services will be ‘‘ full 

al.” ; 
Os cosiint Concerts.—June 28—Mdlle. Nilsson’s Con- 
cert. St. James’s-hall. 2.30 ; 30—Signor Bellini’s Concert. 
Hanover-square-rooms. 3.0: 30—Fraulein Zellner’s Concert. 
Hanover-square-rooms. 8.0; July 1—Mr. John Thomas’ 
Concert. Hanover-square-rooms. 3.0; 1—Herr Angyalfi’s 
Concert. Hanover-square-rooms. 8.0 
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Tur Burrer CooLer.—Butter kept firm and fresh during 
the hottest days—No Ice—No trouble—Self-acting.—‘“‘ Result 
obtained by a provokingly simple adaptation of an irresistible 
Natural Law.” —Scientific Record. For Butter, 2s. 10d.; 3s. 6d., 
4s, 6d., 5s. 6d. For Provisions, 6s. 9d., 7s. 9d., 8s. 9d., 
10s. Gd., 12s. 6d. For Wine and other Beverages, 5s. 9d., 
7s. 6d., 8s. 9d., 10s. 6d. No further expense—always reliable. 
Of the patentee, Thomas Greville Potter, Stella Lamp Depédt, 
11, Oxford-street, near the Oxford, where is also sold the 
Mmic Cauldron. 

‘* No one possessing a Dog of value should be without Nal- 
dire’s Tablet.” From Edgar Hanbury,’ Esq., February 20, 
1867.—NA.pine’s TABLET is a medicated Soap, free from poi- 
son, for washing Dogs. It destroys fleas, cleanses the skin, re- 
moves all smell, and improves the coat. Price 1s., of all chemists 
in the kingdom, and of Barclay and Sons, Farringdon-street, 
London. 
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THE subject of Fashion is daily re- 
ceiving more attention from the section 
of the press supposed to be devoted 
almost exclusively to the sterner sex, 

and the fact is significant. Within the 
last week, for instance, the Pall Mall 
Gazette has ventured upon an article 
on *‘ Morals in Dress ;” and but a few 
days earlier the Globe led off in a simi- 
lar strain. ‘‘ The morals of Dress.” The 
phrase sounds pretentious, but is it 
really so? That dress is an important | 


agent in the moral history of the) knowledge no canons but those of reason. 


world few will deny. 
That a history of dress 
would be a_ history of 
domestic morals sounds 

a bold generalisation, g 
and yet perhaps it might 
better stand the test of 
inductive reasoning than 
many an accepted the ory. 
The dress of a certain 
age or of a certain peo- 
ple has features which 
are no less distinct than 
its laws, manners, and 
customs; and as the 
character is affected by 
outward circumstance as 
much as the physical 
type is affected by cli- 
mate, no one can question its importance. 
subject is too interesting to need any apology. How- 


ever little we may esteem dress as a moral or esthetic | to our readers for their guidance. 


element, we are unconsciously influenced by it. We 
cannot help receiving impressions through the eye, and 
the temperament being more or less “subject to the 
imagination, these impressions sway us whether we will 
or no. 

If we remember rightly, says the Gazette, statistics 
showed a marked increase in the number of suicides 
during the few months following the Prince Consort’s 
death, which was attributed to the depressing effect of 
a whole nation in black. To take another instance, a 
lady visiting a country 
workhouse noticed the 
unusually melancholy 
look of the younger 
boys, as well as a gro- 
tesque appearance, for 
which she could not at 
first account. At last she 
discovered the reason. 

The matron, having an 

extra supply of bonnets 

and a dearth of hats, 

had made the bonnets 

do for the little boys, 

thus, from sheer callous- 

ness, inflicting an indig- 
nity far beyond that of 
the severest punishment. 
We give a familiar and 
more pleasant instance. 
Who does not recall the 
elation of spirits with 
which he first found 
himself among the gaily 
clad populace of Vienna, 
Madrid,or Rome ? Dress 
the Viennese beauties, 
the Madrilenians, and 
the Italian peasantry in 
the sombre colours of 
the North, and half the 
enchantment would be 
gone. Mr. Lecky, in 
his last work, goes so 
far as to infer that the 
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THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


tume ;” and he goes on to speak of the bare necks, shirt 
collars & la Byron, waistcoats cut Quaker fashion, wonder- 
fully shaggy great-coats, and other oddities seen at a lec- 
ture on Socialism or a Chartist meeting. History affords 
ample proof of the effect of dress upon manners and 
morals. The Church, always quick to use such weapons 
as lay at hand, attracted the imaginative to her ritual by | 
the gorgeous robes of her priests, imparted an added 
terrorism to her power by the awful garb of the inquisi- 
tors, and made the habiliments of her children emble- 


matic of meekness and poverty throughout the world. | where t the two colours blend - together. 
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suminer ery and silk is made by cutting the edges 
very smoothly and raveling them from half an inch to an 
inch in depth, making a light feathery fringe. This is 
much admired on narrow box- -pleated ruffles of thick gros 
grain, and costs much less than satin bindings or guipure- 

A pretty idea is to place beneath flounces of light Irish 
poplin silk flounces of a contrasting or harmonious colour, 
raveled in the same way—for instance, a pear]-coloured 
poplin has four flounces lined, as it were, with violet silk 
flounces, the silk appearing only at the fringed ends, 
A pongee for half 


What is wanted is a reform in dress that should work! mourning has black flounces beneath its own of dark grey. 


towards moral, zsthetic, and social ends. Dress should 
be, in the first place, conscientious ; in the second, beau- 
tiful ; in the third, appropriate. A crusader against 


Short jaunty jackets, with just enough fullness to make 
them hang separate from the figure, complete stylish suits 
for small slender ladies. One can scarcely go amiss in 


fashion must send traditions to the four winds, and ac- 
In the mean- 


DESIGN FOR BRAIDING, 


Of itself the! time, it is our duty, as the chronicler of fashions, to take 


them as they are, and supply clear and practical details 
We will direct atten- 
tion this week to the fashions of New York ; and it must 
not be forgotten that our American cousins keep pace with 
the extravagances of Paris much more closely than do we | 
in London :— 

THE WALKING DRESSES. 

Black silk suits constitute almost a uniform dress for 
street wear during the cool days of late spring and early 
summer. At a fashionable opening a few days since, ten 
ladies out of twelve wore black gros grain short dresses 
made with two skirts and belted mantilla or basque, or 
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advanced race has effect- 
ed little less than his 
arms. A love of clothes 
is one of the first and 
often most fatal lessons 
imparted by the white 
man to the savage ; and 
gay-coloured handker- 
chiefs and glass beads 
ave paved the way to 
conquests and extermi- 


‘ 


quite rely by the fact of Theodore robing himself in the 
very ugly yellow mantle—now exhibited at the South 
Kensington Museum—wh 

en fain to inspirit his troops 
before the fight at Magdala. ‘* For oft the apparel doth 
proclaim the. man,” Shakespeare wrote, and even in the 
present day of leveling fashion we find men and women 
ciothed with some reg card to their social, political, and re- 
ligious opinions. Whoever has studied the physiognomy 
ok political meetings,” says Mr. Herbert Spencer, in his 
essay'on Manners and Fashion, ‘ 
marked a connexion between democratic opinion and eos- 


nation. The prestige of 
apparel among rude 
tribes wag witnessed 
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BEAD ORNAMENT FOR LAMP. 

else one skirt much flounced and a puffed casaque. These 
were not ladies of any special age, but of all ages, and 
both married and single. Their bonnets were either small 
straws covered with “towers, or else black lace with a 
spirited aigrette at the back, ’and a coronet of white mar- 
guerites or of pond lilies, or perhaps shaded roses for the 
very youthful or the very dark. This fancy for elegant 
black suits will continue to be seen later in the season in 
the many grenadine and Chambery gauzes that are now 
eing made up. 

An i Inexpensive trimming for the straight flounces of 
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fitting them, as there is but the shoulder-seam and that 
beneath the arms, provided they are short enough. They 
do not extend more than 
an inch or two below the 
belt, the edges resting 
on the sash loops be- 
neath. If long enough 
to slope over ‘the hips 
they become dowdy and 
old-fashioned at once. 
They are made with or 
without sleeves, with 
broad sailor collar, the 
front buttoned, and are 
ttraight at the bottom, 
or else with revers at 
the neck and waist in 
front, fastened by a sin- 
gle button, also with 
revers in the back to 
disclose the upper loops 
ofasash. Others are trimmed down the centre of the 
back, and have mantilla fronts worn beneath a belt. 
These simple little wraps are greatly in vogue at present 
for all materials, from Spanish linen to rich silks, and 
they are commended to Jadies of faulty figures with round 
shoulders or flat chests. 

Fancy casaques of black silk have vest fronts of green 
or violet silk, and long-pointed skirt, like a gentleman’s 
dress-coat. Frills or plisses of flat pleats alternately of 
satin and gros grain, or poplin and silk, foulard and poult 

| de soie, are used for trimming handsome suits. 
ROUND HATS FOR SUMMER. 


found hats are worn in the country “by ladies who 
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hat of white blonde lace 
has delicate feathery 
grasses between the rows 
of lace, green feathers 
and aigrette at the back, 
and lace strings to be 
fastened beneath the 
chin. 
EMBROIDERY, ETC. 
i It is fashionable at 
on present to ornament 
small articles of furni- 
ture with embroidery in 
Berlin wool. Camp- 
stools, bracket draperies, 
fire screens, Oriental 
chairs, sofa pillows, and 
willow baskets are beau- 
tified with bright-colour- 
ed needlework. This is 
a pleasant and graceful 
employment for the long 
days of summer; and 
ladies going out of town 
are selecting pretty and 
useful designs for em- 
broidery with which to 


are more used than is 
customary on summer 
se vl 
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hats. A new and ele- 
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gant shape called the 
AS oy 


Versailles is designed 
for full dress out of 
town. It has a sloping 
crown, with narrow brim 
pointed on the forehead, 
rolling at the sides, and 
turned up en revers above 
the chignon. It is pret- 
tiest in sewed chip, and 
so light, notwithstand- 
ing the feathers and vel- 
vet trimming, that its 

a i 
Al ‘ 
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ts 
entirely wrought out on 
the canvas before pul- 

chasing, only the ground-work being left to fill. On 4 

fire-screen the design, such as St. George and the Dragon, 

Shylock, or King Lear, is completed in shaded beads of 

grave colours like crayon shading, and left to be filled out 

with scarlet wool. Other pieces are only commenced, 
showing how the design is to be carried out. A seat and 
back stri ip for a large ‘chair for a smoker has a device re- 
presenting smoking apparatus, meerschaums, tobacco- 
pouch, and cigars. A box to contain the real "articles is 


weight is scarcely per- 

ceptible. An evening 
attached to the chair. A centre stripe for the back and 
.Seat of a Turkish easy-chair is a vine of roses and buds. 
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occupy their leisure 

. hours. Turkish and 
i Persian patterns are 
most in favour. Their 


many brilliant colours 
are filled in with a black 
ground - work, Small 
landscapes in shaded 
beads have bright scar- 
let, blue, or buff filling: 
Intricate patterns are 
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baskets for the walls of sitting-rooms, key baskets for | 
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Raised work patterns representing lions, dogs, and 
Orses are chosen for footstools and the centre of carriage 
blankets. Smaller pieces for brackets match the carpets 
and furniture of the room. Deep points are prettiest for 
bracket draperies, trimmed with crystal fringe or heavy 
ullion. Small oval frames, on which are pegs and hooks 
for hats, have the centre filled with embroidery. 

Baskets of fine willow are fancifully trimmed with 
Tuches of pleated ribbon or braid of bright colour, the 
ottom and sides covered with embroidery, or else with 
cloth, merino, or silk richly embroidered. These may 
e bought ready trimmed, but are much cheaper plain, 
he ornamental work being added at home. Hanging 


Careful housewives, work baskets with covers and side 
pockets for sewing implements, high baskets on standards 
Convenient beside a sewing-machine, and  waste-paper 
baskets for office and library, are all tastefully orna- 
mented with needlework. 

Gilded and silvered cardboard, with very large per- 
forations, is used for many pretty articles, such as 
Smokers’ pouches, portfolios, shaving cases, and wall 
Pockets for letters. A little work makes a good display 
on this kind of paper, and it does not injure the eyes, as 
did the old-fashioned board with small perforations. 


Our Work. able. 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


DESIGN FOR BRAIDING. 
= tae the pattern on tissue paper. 
the »2 and run on the braid with a back stitch every time 

ie is replaced. The pattern is suitable down the 
Son and front of a Garibaldi, for a short skirt or petti- 
at, or for children’s frocks or pelisses. 
T BEAD LAMP ORNAMENT. 
an To beadwork is made from the pattern, the border 
will Circles of rather large crystal beads, in size such as 
Nise Pass over a No. 7 sewing needle. The best cotton to 
sadn the purpose is Messrs. Evans and Co.’s Boar’s 
=H 0. 20 or No. 30, because it is stronger than sewing 
oes bears the friction of the beads better. The 
colour ee of the square German beads, bright green in 
For tae fee those a row of large white opal beads. 
with small crystal beads chalk ones can be substituted 


with th clots superior effect, as they contrast better 


Tack it on the 


BABY’S PINCUSHION 

Make thi ; 181i =: 
of ths ane of fine book muslin over pink glaze, the size 
stration. Before putting on the muslin, hold 


it against the window over the picture, and dot every pin 
mark on it with a lead pencil. The pins can then be 
easily stuck, but be sure to put each pin on the dotted 
mark exactly. Put a double frill round of lace two 
inches wide, between which is placed a box pleated with 
sarcenet ribbon the same width. 


THE PRINCESS OF WALES’ CUSHION. 
A VERY BEAUTIFUL PINCUSHION, RAISED CROCHET 
FLOWERS. 

Use Walter Evans and Co.’s Boar’s Head cotton, No. 20, 

and Walker’s Penelope hook No, 4}. 
To make the Rose. 

In aring of eight chain work 18 d.c._ - 

2nd round.—1 d.c., 3ch., miss 2,1 d.c¢., repeat five 
times more. 

3rd round.—1 d. ¢., 5 tr., 1d. ¢. into every loop of 
three. 

4th round.—») ch., 1 d. c., between the two d. ec. of last 
round. Repeat. 

5th round.—1 d. c., 7 tr., 1d. c. into every loop of five. 

6th voun?I.—6 ch., 1 d. c. between the two d. c. of last 
round. Repeat. 

Tih vound.—1d.c., 9 tr., 1d. c. into every loop of 6 ch. 


BABY’S PINCUSHION, 


8th round.—7 ch., 1d. c. between the two d. ¢. of last 
round. Repeat. 

9th round.—1 d.¢., 11 tr., 1d. c. into every loop of 7 ch. 

10th round. —8 ch., 1d. c. between the two d. c. of last 
round. Repeat. 

11th round.—1 d. ¢., 13 tr., 1d.c. into every loop of 8 ch. 

12th round.—10 ch.,'1d.c. between the two d.c. of 
last round. Repeat. 


13th round.—1 d. c., 15 tr., 1d. ¢. into every loop of. 


10 ch. 

14th round.—1 d. c. between the two d. c., 5 ch., miss 
5, 1 d.c., 7 ch., miss5, 1d.c, Sch. Repeat. 

15th rvound.—1 d. c. between the two d. c. of last 
round, 7ch., 1 plain back on the fourth, 7 ch., plain back 
on fourth, 3ch., 1d. c. on the centre tr. of the rose 
petal; 7 ch., 1 plain back on the fourth; 7 ch., 1 plain 
back on the fourth, 3 ch. Repeat. 

16th round.—1 d. c. in the centre of the first loop of 
last row, between the dots; 7 ch., 1 plain back on fourth’; 
2ch.; 1d. c. in the centre of the first of ranunculus 
petals ; 8 ch., 1 plain back on the fourth, 3 ch., 1. d.c. on 
the centre of the second loop of 7 ch. round the rose, 
between the dots. Repeat, joining all the ranunculuses 
in the same way. 
| To make the Ranunculus. 

Make a ring of 8 ch., work 12 d. ¢, into it. 


409 
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1st round.—3 ch., miss 1, 1d.c. Repeat. 

2nd round.—1 d.c., 2 ch., 5 tr. with 2 ch. between 
each, 2 ch., 1 d. c., into every loop of 3, 

3rd round.—4 ch., 1 d. c. between the two d. c. of last 
row. Repeat. 

Ath round.--1 d. c., 2 ch., 5 tr. with 2 ch. between each, 
2ch., 1d. c. into every loop of 4. 

5th round.—5 ch., 1 d. c. between the two d. c. of last 
row. Repeat. 

6th round.—1 d. c., 2 ch., 5 tr. with 2 ch. between 
each, 2 ch., 1d. c. into every loop of 5. 

GENERAL Drrectrons.—One rose occupies the centre. 
Twelve ranunculuses are needed; these are joined to 
each other at the side so as to form a garland. The las¢ 
petal of the first ranunculus is joined to the first petal of 
the second, and this again is joined by its third petal to 
the third ranunculus ; thus every ranunculus is joined to 
the others by the first and third petals, leaving only one 
petal between on the inner side of the garland, by which 
each joined to the guipure surrounding the rose. On 
the outer side of the garland three petals of every flower 
are free. This gives the necessary slope to the circle. 

In making the pincushion either work the garland first, 
before commencing the rose, or have two reels of cotton, 
and when you have worked as far as the end of the 15th 
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round, work the first ranunculus with the second reel of 
cotton ; then join it to the rose, work the second ranun- 
culus, join it to the first one, break off the cotton, and 
then join it to the rose, using the cotton belonging to the 
rose. 

In working the guipure round the rose, do not break 
off the cotton at the end of each round, but work a few 
plain stitches up the chain to the point of recommence- 
ment. 
| Having attached the garland, break off the cotton. 
-Recommence at the outer side of the ranunculuses. 
17th round.—1 d. ¢. into the centre of the centre 
petal, outside the garland, 7 ch., 1 plain back on the 4th ; 
7 ch.,1 plain back on the 4th, 3ch.; 1d. ¢. into the 
‘centre of the next petal of the same flower, 7 ch., 1 
plain back on the 4th, 7 ch., 1 plain back on the 4th, 3 
ch., 1 d.c. into the centre of the next petal of the next 
flower. Seven ch., 1 plain back on 4th; 7 ch., plain 
back on 4th ; 3 ch. Repeat. 

16th rownd.—1 d: ¢. in the centre of each of the dotted 
loops of last round, with 7 ch. between each. 
18th round.—1 d. ¢. in the centre of every loop of 7 
with 9 ch. between each. 
| 19¢h rownd.—1 d.¢. into the first loop of nine, 9 ch., 
1 d.c. into second loop of 9, 7 ch., 1 plain on the last 
'd.e.,9ch. Repeat. This finishes the top. 
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To make the pincushion, cut acircle of card, five inches | bottle and add two tablespoonfuls of spirits of wine. 


across, cover with calico, add a border one inch deep. 
Cut a circle of calico six inches across and full it into 
the border for the top. Stuff with bran and a little 
scent at the top. Cover it with pale pink silk. Ribbon 
forms the best border. Lightly tack on the top, leaving 
the two last rows as an edge. For the border work 12 
more ranunculuses, joining them at the sides by working 
after the 3rd tr. of the last petal, 4 cb., 1 plain to the 
last ranunculus, 4 ch., 1 plain on the 3rd tr. Complete 
the petal as before. 

These flowers are joined so as to leave two petals at the 
top and two at the bottom free, as the garland is to form 
a straight band round the border. 

20th round.—-On the onter edge of the garland, work 
1 tr. in the centre of the first loose petal, 7 ch., 1 tr. in 
the centre of the next loose petal of same flower, 14 ch., 
repeat, making the next tr. on the next flower. This part 
is to form a straight line round the base of the pincushion. 
For the edge, work 

2ist round.—1 d. c. into every loop of 7 ch., and two 
d. c. into every loop of 4 ch., with 9 ch. between every 
d.c. Arrange these to form equal scallops all round. 

22nd round.—1 d. ¢. into first loop of 9 ch., 7 ch., 1 
plain back on the d.c.,9ch. Repeat. To sew this on 
the pincushion slip it round the band, the detached part 
of the flowers upwards. Adjust these so as to come alter- 
nately with the fiowers of the garland on the top. Puta 
pin in each to keep it in place, and then tack them top 
and bottom. Remove the pins. The lace work of this 
cushion takes from nine to twelve hours working, and 
forms a very handsome and elegant wedding or christen- 
ing gift, and one certain to delight the recipient. 

TO WASH RAISED CROCHET-WORK. 

Make a cream of curd soap, boiling a quarter of a pound 
in a quart of water. Emptyit into a large basin. When 
cool enough to bear the hands, dip in the antimacassar, 
squeeze it in and out, and move it about. Also knead it 
gently ; it will soon be clean. When perfectly clean, 
throw it in rinsing water. Let it lie a little; then squeeze 
it out ; soap it all over immoderately. Put it in a basin 
of blued water with some soda. A second antima- 
cassar, or even three or four, may be washed in the same 
soap cream and added to the first. Put the basin in a 
saucepan of water which it fits (like a glue-pot). Put on 
the lid and boil for an hour. Wash the blue out again in 
the first lather (to which you have added a pint of fresh 
water. Rinse thoroughly in clean cold water. Dry in the 
air ; then stiffen it, using a pennyworth of gum dissolved 
and added to half a pint of water (enough for one antima- 
cassar). Spread a white cloth on the floor, or on a sofa 
cushion, and pin out the antimacassar whilst damp, 
stretching it well and pinning the edge elaborately, the 
raised side upwards. You may also pull out and set the 
flowers nicely. When quite dry, take it off and pull it 
out, and nicely set it with the fingers. 


Hittle Pinwers. 
>) 
LETTERS TO MY NIECE.—III. 
By Marcaret Hore, 
Author of “ Many Shades of Life,” ‘‘ For Better, for Worse,” £c. 
a 


As I promised, my dear Ethel, I send you a few more 
receipts. There are many other things I should like to 
give you directions for preparatory to ‘‘ Little Dinners,” 
but as you say you are impatient to get to these, I will 
leave them for the present and next week proceed with 
our bill of fare. 

RASPBERRY SYRUP. 

On six pounds of raspberries, strawberries, or black 
currants pour one quart of cold spring water 
previously acidulated with two ounces and a_ half 
of tartaric acid, let it stand twenty-four hours, then 
strain it off, taking care not to bruise the fruit. To 
every pint of liquor add one pound and a half of loaf 
sugar finely powdered, stir frequently until dissolved, 
then bottle it off. If bottled too soon the bottles may 
burst. This is an excellent receipt. With water it 
makes a delicious and refreshing summer drink. It is 
useful for any purpose where the following has such time- 
honoured use. 

RASPBERRY VINEGAR. 

Take two quarts of raspberries—let them be quite 
fresh. Put them into one quart of vinegar. Let it 
stand twenty-four hours; then drain off, but do not 
squeeze the fruit. Put in two quarts more raspberries. 
Let them stand again twenty-four hours. Having re- 
peated this a third time, put the vinegar into a jar; 
measure it, and to every pint add one pound of loaf- 
sugar. Set the jar in boiling water and stir frequently 
until the sugar is dissolved. This improves much by 
keeping, and is in perfection from six to twelve months 
after making. 

VINEGAR. 

Nearly fill a two-gallon jar with tepid water. Put in 
four pounds of very coarse sugar—one pound of raisins 
split open improves the vinegar, but is not essential. 
Having well shaken until the sugar and water are mixed, 
add a spoonful of good brewer’s yeast. Set the jar in the 
sun or a warm place, and let it ferment for three weeks. 


Then put in a few strips of brown paper smeared with | p 


treacle and close the jar. The vinegar will then be ready 
to strain and bottle in about a fortnight. 
NUTMEG EXTRACT. 

Grate or pound a few nutmegs, put in a bottle, and to 
each nutmeg allow about two tablespoonfuls of gin. Pro- 
ceed as directed for lemons. 

CLOVE EXTRACT. 
_Take an ounce of cloves, pound them ; put into a half- 
pint bottle, and fill up with gin. Proceed as above. 
GINGER EXTRACT. 

Pound half a pound of fine whole ginger, put in a quart 
bottle, and cover with gin. Proceed as for almonds. To 
be used in making cordial. 

VANILLE. 
Cut up a stick into very small pieces. Put into a small 


Proceed as for lemons. 
PICKLED WALNUTS. 

About the middle of July procure the walnuts and 
prick each with a large needle. Hold the walnuts in a 
cloth during this process to avoid staining the hands 
cover them with strong salt and water; let them stan 
two or three days, changing the water every day. Then 
pour over them a strong brine made of salt dissolved in 
boiling water (let it get cold before using), stand three 
days, and then repeat the process. Drain and expose 
them to the sun until they are black. Put them into a 
jar and pour over them as much best vinegar as will cover 
them. ‘To each hundred walnuts allow six spoonfuls of 
mustard seed, one ounce of whole black pepper, two or 
three shalots, a little whole ginger crushed, a few cloves, 
and a blade or two of mace. Tie them down close for six 
months. At the end of that time draw off the vinegar 
and use as ketchup. Fill up the jars with fresh vinegar, 
and add, if you think necessary, a few more peppercorns. 

PICKLED ONIONS. 


Take small onions, stand over the fire whilst peeling 
them, and they will not hurt your eyes ; or, if you prefer 
it, throw the onions into hot water. Having peeled and 
put them into salt and water, let them remain until the 
next day, drain and repeat the process, adding a very 
small bit of alum to the salt water. Put them into a jar 
with a little horseradish, a blade or two of mace, a chili 
or two, and some white peppercorns; let them be 
well covered with vinegar. At the end of six months 
proceed as for walnuts. 

ALMOND FLAVOUR. 

Blanch half a pound of bitter almonds, put into a quart 
bottle and cover them with one pint of gin, shake occa- 
sionally during a month, drain off, and allow to stand 
until clear. Then carefully drain off the clear portion 
and use in the preparation of noyeau. The settling can 
be kept for flavouring puddings, &c. The almonds will 
be useful for icing cakes, mincemeat, and other purposes, 
and will keep a long time in the bottle, as they retain a 
great deal of the spirit. 

CHILI VINEGAR. 

Take a few chilies and put into a bottle, and fill it up 
with vinegar. It will be ready in a week and can be 
drained off as required. A little pyroligneous acid, re- 
duced to the strength of vinegar with water, makes this 
of a more delicate flavour than common vinegar. 

TARRAGON VINEGAR. 

Pick off the leaves, put them into a bottle, and fill up 
with vinegar. Let it stand a month, and then strain it. 
This is useful in very small quantities in some salad dress- 
ings, and for mayonnaise. 

BROWNING. 

Take one pound of raw sugar, put into a sugar boiler 
or an old frying-pan, set it on the range, and stir it until 
it is all dissolved and a deep brown colour. Care must 
be taken at this point that it does not boil over. When 
it has boiled up, take it off the stove, and pour in gently 
a pint and a half of hot water, stirring until mixed. Then 
let it boil up. When cold, bottle it. It will keep good 
for a year, and a very few drops will colour up gravy, 
sauces, or liqueurs. 

Let me remind you this month, or early next, to pro- 
eure your herbs for winter use. Care should be taken to 
dry parsely green ; hang it up for a few days near the 
stove to dry quickly, lay it before the fire until quite 
crisp, then put it through a very fine sieve, put intoa 
bottle and cork closely. Treat other herbs in the same 
way. Dried mint is very useful in seasons when it is 
difficult to procure green. Pour a little boiling water on 
the mint, cover it, and let it stand, then mix with sugar 
and vinegar for sauce, and you will hardly know it is not 
made with green mint. It is exceedingly useful to have 
all these things ready when you have to prepare dishes in 
haste, as often happens to your affectionate aunt, 

MarGARET. 


SONNET. 


IT am aweary of the roaring street, 

I am aweary of the unknown throng, 

The hills seem pleasant to my distant feet, 

To look in far-off eyes mine eyes do long. 

My heart has roamed away and sought the sea, 
And, dried up with this spirit-searing town, 
Grows fresh again where waves are booming free, 
Whose homely voices earth’s harsh hubbub drown. 
And I would follow—yet I cannot go! : 
Now, pitying me, the sea hath raised her voice, 
And, as the rattling wheels crash down below, 
To her own echo turns the maddening noise : 

So with shut eyes 1 gaze upon the deep, 

Whose requiem has hushed my heart to sleep. 


B. MontTcoMERIE RANKING. 


ScreNcE AND Art.—A striking instance of the immense 
value a small piece of steel may acquire by the great power of 
skilled mechanical labour is the balance-spring of a watch. 
From its extreme fineness and delicacy 4,000 weigh not more 
than one ounce, and exceed in value 1,000/. A most interest- 
ing little work, describing the rise and progress of watch- 
making, has been published by J. W. Benson, 25, Old Bond- 
street, and the City Steam Factory, 58 and 60, Ludgate-hill. 
The bcok, which is profusely illustrated, gives a full descrip- 
tion of the various kinds of watches and clocks, with their 
rices. Mr. Benson (who holds an appointment to the Prince 
of Wales) has also published a pamphlet on artistic gold 
jewellery, illustrated with the most beautiful designs of 
bracelets, brooches, earrings, lockets, &c., &c., suitable for 
wedding, birthday, and other presents. These pamphlets 
are sent post free for two stamps each, and they cannot be 
too strongly recommended to those contemplating a purchase, 
especially to residents in the country or abroad, who are thus 
enabled to select any article they may require, and have it 
forwarded with perfect safety. 


‘‘T had been afflicted nine years with rheumatism and griping 
pains all over my body, so as to be unable to work, and had 
been confined to my bed for several weeks when I heard of Perry 
Davis’s Pain Killer, and sent for a bottle. I commenced 
using it immediately, and within twelve hours I was free 
from pain and able to go down stairs.—GEORGE HEWSON, 
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THE season is a very trying one for the bedding plants, the 


.| cold weather of last week being quite sufficient to throw 
q| back very seriously plants just placed out from the frames 


without having been sufficiently hardened off, aud especially 
the sub-tropical foliage plants. Still, the summer is so far 
advanced that the beds can be no longer kept vacant, and all 
that the florist can do, therefore, is to use the utmost precau- 
tion where practicable. The following are general directions 
that will be found useful :— 

As the greenhouse plants that have done flowering should 
now be out in the garden, care must be taken that they are 
regularly watered, for in very rainy weather most novices 
fancy the plants would be wet enough, but the plants in many 
cases throw the water outside the pot, so that everyone should 
be examined, when it will always be found that some of the 
pots have not received a drop. 

Nail close the leading shoots of the Virginia Creeper, and 
cut the laterals close in where they are not required to cover. 
The white jasmine should be treated in the same way, re- 
taining as many shoots as possible, as the flowers are pro- 
duced from the young wood ; and jasminum nudiflorum should 
be thinned out and nailed close. ‘The ivy will also require to 
be nailed, and all straggling shoots taken of. If not already 
done finish planting out such annuals as the French and 
African marigolds, castor oil, marvel of Peru, sultan, ten- 
week stocks, &c. Let them be planted with as much earth 
about their roots as possible, and as soon as planted let them 
be well watered. 

Roses may now be budded as soon as the stocks have grown 
enough to offer an opportunity ; their bark should readily 
peel off. Take a bud from a rose you wish to propagate ; cut 
it off, with its leaf and half an inch of the bark, very thinly ; 
and cut a slit an inch long down the branch which is to re- 
ceive the bud, and cut it across in the middle, thus forming 
a cross. With the handle of the budding-knife, or sharp 
piece of wood, raise up the bark on both sides, tuck in the 
bark of the bud under each side of the bark raised in the 
stock, fit the leaf and its bud exactly at the cross-psint, tie 
the bark of the stock down with worsted yarn or bass mat- 
ting, cover it with loose damp moss for a few days, and the 
union will be complete. Let the slit be made on the upper 
side of the branch, and as close down to the base as possible ; 
it is so much stronger, that no weight of the head can break 
out the bud; then cut away all the useless portions of the 
stock. China rose cuttings may also be struck under a hand 
glass in the common border. 

Cuttings of fuchsias, geraniums, heliotropes, and all sorts 
of greenhouse plants may be struck, and struck cuttings may 
be potted off into small pots. 

A Worp on Cuiimpers.—There is not a more interesting 
series of plants than the climbers, and there are some which 
everybody can grow, for they only want ordinary good land, 
and an appropriate place for training them—the honeysuckle, 
passion flower, jasmine, clematis, many of the climbing 
varieties of roses, and, as a winter friend, we must not forget 
the ivy, whose foliage is always good. ‘‘A rare old plant is 
the ivy green”—in fact, it is the only true evergreen climber, 
for all other so-called evergreen climbing plants in this 
climate fall very short in a severe winter. Taking them in 
the order we have mentioned, the following hints by that 
veterar. grower, Mr. Glenny, will prove interesting to many 
ladies : ‘‘' The honeysuckle is an immense favourite, and is 
very tractable. Trained over a verandah or a doorway, as we 
find it at hundreds of country cottages, we vannot but admire 
its bloom and perfume. When planted, and it begins to grow, 
the shoots should be carefully supported by loose ties, and at 
the end of the growing season these ties or supports should be 
examined, and if necessary repaired. If we have to fasten 
any portion to the brickwork of the house they should 
be nailed with the medicated shreds, for woollen ones 
harbour the vermin. The next season the new shoots 
should still be trained upwards and fastened, until 
they are as tall as we wish them to be—that is, to the 
height of the verandah or doorway, and towards the top 
should be secured strongly, because when the branches begin 
to spread they will be heavy, and would draw the nails by 
their weight. The young growth may then be trained over 
the top or roof, but we must look well to the fastenings. 
After this they will grow fast and form a head, and our busi- 
ness then will be to carefully prune and regulate it at the fall 
of the leaf. We know of no plant that is more attractive than 
the honeysuckle in full bloom. The Dutch one is our 
favourite. Although a fine climber, it may be grown dwarf, 
and be bloomed in a pot. To do this all the new growth 
should be cut back as soon as the tlower fades and before the 
berries swell. To do this properly they must be watched. 
It will not do to leave them to be pruned all at once, 
but each separate shoot should be taken away as soon 
as the bloom fades. The passion flower (passiflora ccerulea), 
as the only one of the family that we can calculate upon 
out of doors, succeeds best when trained to a wall or front of 
a house. This should be fastened from time to time as 
it grows, and may be made to cover a large space. If 
we want it to spread at the bottom the top may be 
pinched off early, to induce side shoots, which may be 
fastened in the position we desire ; little attention is required, 
except as to the fastenings, as the shoots make their growth, 
for the wind is very likely to damage any branches that grow 
away from the wall. Of the jasmines there are the old white, 
which is flowering at this season, and the J. nudiflorum, 
which blooms in winter, before any of the leaves appear, and 
its golden blossoms reach all up the otherwise naked stems. 
Both of these want supporting until they occupy the space we 
want to cover, and then all the fastenings at and near the 
top must be strengthened, for the top growth, which will 
hang away from the wall, will be very heavy. Of the clematis 
there are many varieties; the one most familiar is the 
common one, whose flowers in autumn yield a most delightful 
fragrance, which may be recognised at a great distance. 
Others there are with gaudy blooms of rich blue, purple, 
and lake. All these may be treated like the jas- 
mine. Many of the climbing roses are splendid; and it is 
not uncommon to see in the country cottages whose 
whole fronts are covered with their flowers. The 
treatment of all these is much the same as the honey- 
suckle. Ivy is the most constant and independent, for it wil 
grow in the shade where hardly anything else will. When we 
plant it the loose branches will be nailed to the wall; but all 
the new shoots and aftergrowth will fasten themselves, When 
it reaches the top of the wall and grows away from it and 
above it, the ivy will bloom, and not till then. There is. n0 
limit to the height it will grow while there is anything to cling 
to. There are many other climbers more or less hardy, 
worthy a notice. It may be worth mentioning thit they ca” 
be planted now as well as any time, because they are kept 12 


Warrington, August 15, 1867.” To Perry Davisand Son, London. | pots, and turning them out gives them new life.” 
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la Tur QUEEN drove out at Windsor on Wednesday afternoon 
Re Week, accompanied by their Royal ‘iighnesses Princess 
La stian, Prince Leopold, and Princess Beatrice; and Her 

aesty walked and drove in the grounds of the Castle on 
€ Thursday morning, accompanied by Princess Louise. 

Wednesg and Princess Christian dined with the Queen on the 

esday. 

, The Lord Chamberlain had an audience of the Queen on the 

ursday afternoon. 

\ rincess Christian dined with Her Majesty; Lady Susan 

elville had the honour of being invited. 
He Queen drove in the grounds on Friday morning, accom- 

Panied by Princess Beatrice. 

Ci) cess Louise, attended by Lady Caroline Barrington and 
Olonel the Hon. D. C. F. de Ros, returned to Windsor 
astle in the afternoon from Buckingham Palace. 

er Majesty held a Council at one o’clock, at which were 
Present the Earl de Grey and Ripon, the Right Hon. W. E. 
adstone, the Earl of Clarendon, Earl Granville, and Viscount 
ney. The Earl de Grey and Ripon, Mr. Gladstone, the 
atl of Clarendon, Earl Granville, and Viscount Sydney had 
®udiences of the Queen. Mr. Helps was clerk of the Council. 
th € Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary for 
€ United States of America arrived at the Castle this after- 

Noon, and was introduced to Her Majesty by the Earl of 

arendon, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and pre- 

Sented his credentials. Lord Lyons, Her Majesty’s Ambassador 

aris, also arrived, and had an audience of the Queen. 
ord Lurgan and the Hon. Mortimer Sackville West, the 
ord and Groom in Waiting, were in attendance. 

Py he Queen drove out on Friday afternoon, accompanied by 
‘ince Leopold and Princess Beatrice ; and Her Majesty went 

aa on Saturday morning, accompanied by their royal high- 

Ses, 
aE rincess Christian dined with the Queen on the Friday 
Yening, 

their Royal Highnesses the Princess of Wales and_the 
Town Prince of Denmark, attended by the Hon. Mrs. 
tonor, Lord Harris, and Captain Lund, and Prince and 

Mancess Philippe of Wurtemberg, accompanied by Princess 

Marie-Amélie and Prince Albert of Wurtemberg, visited the 
Yeen on Saturday, and remained to luncheon. In the after- 

Roon the Queen drove out with Princess Louise. Prince 

Arthur, attended by Lieutenant Pickard, arrived at the Castle 
Tom Greenwich-park. Lord Lyonsarrived at the Castle, and 
eee” honour of dining with the Queen and the Royal 

P The Queen, Prince and Princess Christian, Princess Louise, 
‘ince Arthur, Prince Leopold, and Princess Beatrice, and the 
“dies and gentlemen in waiting, attended Divine Service on 
Unday morning in the private chapel. The Rev. James 
Taser, perbendary of Salisbury, preached the sermon. 

h The Dean of Windsor and the Hon. Mrs. Wellesley had the 
nour of dining with the Queen and the Royal Family. 

he Queen walked and drove in the grounds on Monday 

Morning accompanied by Princess Beatrice. Princess Louise 

480 went out, attended by the Hon. Eva Macdonald. 

C Prince Arthur, attended by Lieutenant Pickard, left the 
astle for Greenwich-park. 

ate Earl of Bessborough (Lord Steward), Viscount Sydney 

ord Chamberlain), Lord Otho Fitzgerald (Treasurer of the 
ousehold), and Vicount Castlerosse (Vice-Chamberlain) 

“trived at Windsor and presented addresses to Her Majesty 
Tom both Houses of Parliament, with reference to the 

Signe of Norwich, Bridgewater, Beverley, Cashel, and 

L The Lord Chamberlain had an audience of the Queen ; Lord 
Urgan and the Hon. Mortimer Sackville West were the Lord 
Groom in Waiting. The Judge Advocate-General 

an audience of the Qneen in the afternoon. 

€ Queen drove out on Monday afternoon, accompanied 

re their Royal Highnesses Princess Louise and Princess Bea- 
ice. Her Majesty went out on Tuesday morning with Prince 
“opold and the Princesses. 

di heir Royal Highnesses Prince and Princess Christian 

ans With Her Majesty on Monday. General the Hon. C. 

Mrs, Grey had the honour of being invited. 

Ge Iscountess Clifden succeeded the Countess of Caledon as 
“CY in Waiting. The Earl of Morley and Lieutenant-General 

Dow Seymour succeeded Lord Lurgan and Colonel the Hon. 
* ©. Bde Ros as Lord and Equerry in Waiting. 


had 


THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 


K Lhe Prince of Wales, attended by General Sir William 
. Ollys and Lieutenant-Colonel Keppel, went to Wellington 

Th €ge on Friday last week and was present at the speeches. 

Pre Princess of Wales drove out, accompanied by the Crown 
ce of Denmark. 

He © Prince of Wales was present at the debate in the 

Use of Lords at night. 

Cres the evening the Prince and Princes of Wales and the 
ic Wn Prince of Denmark, attended by the Hon. Mrs. Stonor, 
; Utenant-Colonel Keppel, and Captain Lund, dined with his 
Rel Highness the Duke of Cambridge at Gloucester House. 

of De. Princess of Wales, accompanied by the Crown Prince 

enmark, and attended by the Hon. Mrs. Stonor, Lord 


Gea and Captain Lund, visited the Queen at Windsor 
Went Saturday. In the evening their royal highnesses 


0 the St. James’s Theatre. 
Pring unday the Prince and Princess of Wales and the Crown 
Si Denmark, with the Hon. Mrs. Stonor, Lieutenant- 
Divine Xeppel, and Captain Lund, in waiting, attended 
as © Service at the Chapel Royal, St. James’s. The service 
Sitwey wormed by the Rey. J. Helmore, the Rev. A. H. 
» and the Rev. Canon H. M. Birch. Anthem—‘‘O 


oy nincess of Wales, attended by the Hon. Mrs. Stonor, 
at ae Mrs. Grey, and Mr. Fisher, was present on Monday 
oncert R enry Holme’s morning concert at the Queen’s 
he Pp Soms, Hanover-square. 
Keppel ar, ase of Wales, attended by Lieutenant-Colonel 
the Royal T Mr. Holzmann, presided at the meeting held at 
the late p, stitution to promote the erection of a statue of 
© Professor Faraday. 
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The Prince of Wales attended by the Marquis of Hamilton, 
General Sir William Knollys, and Lieutenant-Colonel Keppel, 
met his Highness the Viceroy of Egypt upon his arrival at the 
Charing-cross terminus of the South-Eastern Railway, and ac- 
companied his highness to Buckingham-palace. His Highness 
the Viceroy of Egypt afterwards visited the Prince of Wales 
at Marlborough House. The Princess of Wales drove out, 
accompanied by the Crown Prince of Denmark. 

In the evening the Prince and Princess of Wales and the 
Crown Prince of Denmark were present at a ball given by 
Lord and Lady Alfred Paget at their residence in Queen Anne- 
street. = 

TuE QuKEN’s LEVEE.—By command of the Queen, a Levée 
was held on Saturday at St. James’s Palace by his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales on behalf of Her Majesty. The 
Prince of Wales entered the}Throne-room a few minutes after 
two o'clock, accompanied ;by his Royal Highness Prince 
Arthur, his Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, his 
Serene Highness Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar, and his 
Serene Highness the Prince of Teck, and attended by the 
Earl of Bessborough, Lord Steward ; Viscount Sydney, Lord 
Chamberlain ; the Marquis of Ailesbury Master of the Horse ; 
and otherZnoblemen. 

SratE Batit.—By command of the Queen a state ball was 
given on Thursday evening last week at Buckingham Palace, 
to which a party of upwards of 1,600 was invited. Their 
Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, accom- 
panied by his Royal Highness the Crown Prince of Denmark, 
escorted by a detachment of the 2nd Life Guards, and at- 
tended by the Countess of Macclesfield, the Hon. Mrs. 
Stonor, Lord Harris, the Marquis of Hamilton, the Hon. C. 
L. Wood, Lieutenant-Colonel Keppel, and Captain Lund, 
arrived at the garden entrance of the palate from Marlborough 
House soon after ten o'clock. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales, accompanied by the 
members of the Royal Family and other royal visitors, con- 
ducted by Viscount Sydney (the Lord Chamberlain), and at- 
tended by their ladies and gentlemen in waiting, entered the 
ball-room at twenty minutes past ten o’clock, when the 
dancing immediately commenced. 

Her Royal Highness Princess Louise wore a dress of straw- 
coloured poult de soie, trimmed with bouillons of straw tulle, 
and a scarf of white gossamer trimmed with white fringe, 
looped back with chatelains of green and purple grapes and 
vine leaves. Headdress, a wreath of vine leaves and grapes, 
with diamonds ; ornaments, diamonds, the Victoria and 
Albert Order, the Order of St. Isabel, and the Coburg and 
Gotha Family Order. 

Coote and Tinney’s full band was in attendance, conducted 
by Mr. C. Coote. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge was honoured 
by the presence of their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess of Wales and the Crown Prince of Denmark at 
dinner on the Friday evening, at Gloucester House, Park-lane. 
The Prince and Princess of Wales, accompanied by the Crown 
Prince of Denmark, and attended by the Hon. Mrs. Francis 
Stonor and Colonel Keppel, arrived at a quarter-past eight. 
There were present to meet their royal highnesses—Her 
Royal Highness the Duchess of Cambridge, attended by Lady 
Geraldine Somerset; his Serene Highness Prince and her 
Royal Highness Prince Mary Adelaide of Teck, their Serene 
Highnesses Prince and Princess Edward of Saxe-Weimar, the 
Duke and Duchess of Sutherland, &c, 

At a recent meeting of the General Purposes Committee of 
the Manchester Corporation, it was announced that the 
Princess of Wales will accompany the Prince on his visit to 
Manchester. The committee also resolved to invite the 
Viceroy of Egypt to visit the city. 

Tue Viceroy or Eeypr.—On Tuesday afternoon, at a 
quarter to five, his Highness the Viceroy of Egypt and a large 
retinue arrived at the Charing-cross Railway Terminus by 
special train from Dover. Some half hour before the illustrious 
prince’s arrival a guard of honour of the 1st Battalion of the 
Scots Fusilier Guards, commanded by Captain the Hon. W. 
R. Trefusis, and the full band of the regiment, came from the 
Wellington Barracks and formed in line upon the west plat- 
form, where the continental trains invariably arrive. ‘lhere 
was a large number of spectators present to witness the arrival 
of the Viceroy, but beyond the military there was no remark- 
able display. After a brief delay, the Viceroy, accompanied 
by his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales and his Excellency 
Musurus Pasha, entered one of Her Majesty’s carriages and 
drove off at once by Pall-mall to Buckingham Palace. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, her Royal 
Highness the Princess Mary, and his Serene Highness the 
Prince de Teck, honoured Major-General the Right Hon G, 
CG. W. Forester and the Hon. Mrs. Forester with their 
company at dinner on Tuesday, in the Carlton House- 
gardens. 


THE UPPER TEN THOUSAND. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


The Archbishop of York and Mrs. Thomson entertained his 
Excellency the Turkish Ambassador and Mdlle. Musurus, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and Mrs. Tait, the Duke and 
Duchess of Cleveland, the Countess of Carnarvon, Lord and 
Lady Cairns, the Right Hon. E. and Mrs. Hammond, Mr. and 
Lady Rose Weigall, Mr. and Mrs. Ralli, &c., at dinner on 
Tuesday evening at their residence in Grosvenor-place. 

The Princess Poniatowska, the Count and Countess le Hon, 
and M. Morise Mausalman have arrived at Fenton’s Hotel, 
St. James’s-street. 

The Marquis of Bute has arrived at the St. George’s Hotel. 

On Tuesday night Lady Abdy had her second ball this season 
at her residence in Grosvenor-place. The ball-room and other 
apartments were brilliantly lighted and arranged with flowers. 
Dancing commenced shortly after eleven o’clock to Coote and 
Tinney’s band. Supper was served at one o’clock, after which 
dancing was resumed, ; 

The Marquis and Marchioness of Donegal entertained a 
select party at dinner on Tuesday, at their residence in Gros- 
venor-square. 

The Harl Fortescue entertained the Earl of Harrowby, the 
Earl of Portarlington, the Countess Fortescue, the Countess 
Dowager of Essex, Lord Wentworth, Hon. Charles and Lady 
Agnes Wood, Sir William and Hon. Lady Rose, Mr. and Lady 
Louisa Fortescue, Colonel and Mrs. Haygarth, Captain Beau- 
champ Seymour, R.N., Miss Geale, Mr. and Mrs. Walrond, 
Mr. Ruch, Mr. Mark Wood, &c., at dinner on Tuesday evening 
at his residence in Upper Brook-street. 

The Countess Amherst had an evening party on Tuesday 
at the family mansion in Grosvenor-square. It was a small 
and early party. 

On Tuesday night the Countess of Dartrey had an assembly 
at her residence in Curzon-street, Mayfair. The company 
began to assemble at half-past ten o'clock, and it was long 
aiter midnight when carriages ceased to set down visitors. ; 

Lord Romilly had a ball on Monday night at the family 
residence in Hyde-park-terrace. Above 300 members of the 


aristocracy graced the ball by their presence. The festivities 
were prolonged to an advanced hour yesterday morning. 

Sir Roderick Murchison has left Belgrave-square for the 
season on a continental tour. 

Mr. and Mrs. Story and Miss Story, of Rome, have arrived 
at 31, Dover-street, Piccadilly. 

We have to announce the change of name by Baron De 
Bliss, of Brandon Park, Suffolk, he having upon a former 
occasion (under the request in his uncle’s will), by Her 
Majesty the Queen’s royal licence, taken the name of Bliss ; 
and now, for the purpose of inheriting the estates, situated in 
the kingdom of Spain, bequeathed to him by the late Colonel 
Carlo Antonio Barreto, is compelled, by the special directicn 
in his will, henceforth to take and use the surname of Barreto. 

On Monday night Lady Townsend Farquhar had her 
second dancing party this season at her residence in Berkeley- 
street. The ball-room was brilliantly lighted and adorned 
with choice flowers. Coote and Tinney’s band was in attend- 
ance, and dancing commenced shortly after eleven o'clock. 
At one o’clock supper was served, after which dancing was 
resumed, and continued until an advanced hour in the 
morning. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Duchess of Cambridge and 
Princess Mary Adelaide and his Serene Highness the Prince 
of Teck honoured Mary Viscountess Combermere by their 
company at dinner on Monday evening, at her residence in 
Belgrave-square. The Duchess of Cambridge, attended by 
Lady Geraldine Somerset, arrived shortly after eight o’clock, 
and the Prince and Princess of Teck came about the same 
time. 

Lord and Lady Headley entertained at dinner on Saturday, 
at their residence, Prince’s-gate, the Earl and Countess of 
Clancarty and Lady Sarah Trench, Viscount and Viscountess 
Gormanston, Viscount Hawarden, Lord and Lady and the 
Hon. Miss O’Neill, the Bishop of Tuam and the Hon. Mrs. 
Bernard, Mr. Sterling, &c. 

The Earl of Pembroke has returned home from his travels 
in New Zealand and Australia, and is staying at Cowes, Isle 
of Wight. Lady Herbert of Lea and daughters left town to 
meet the earl. 

Lady Catherine Allen gave her first ball this season on 
Friday night last week at 2, Cromwell-gardens. The ball- 
room was decorated with a profusion of choice flowers, and 
brilliantly lighted. Coote and Tinney’s band attended, and 
dancing commenced shortly after eleven o'clock. Supper was 
ie at one, after which dancing was resumed till a late 

our, 

The Archbishop of York and Mrs. Thomson entertained his 
Excellency the Prussian Ambassador and the Countess Bern- 
storff and the Countess Thérése Bernstorff, the Earl Gran- 
ville, the Earl Cadogan and Lady Mary Cadogan, Viscount 
St. Asaph, Lord and Lady Dufferin, Lord and Lady Wenlock, 
Mr. Otto Trevelyan, M.P., &c., at dinner on Saturday even- 
ing, in Grosvenor-place. 

Frances Countess Waldegrave had a reception at her resi- 
dence in Carlton-gardens on Saturday evening. Previously 
the Right Hon. the Chief Secretary for Ireland and her lady- 
ship entertained at dinner Maria, Marchioness of Aylesbury, 
the Earl and Countess of Clarendon, the Earl and Countess of 
Minto, the Earl and Countess of Dartrey, Viscount St. Law- 
rence, Lord and Lady Norreys, Lord and Lady Clermont, 
Hon. Frederick and Lady Adelaide Cadogan, Hon. R. M. 
Bellew, Mr. Victor and Lady Emily Van de Weyer, Sir John 
Esmonde, Colonel Challoner, the {O’Connor Don, M.P., Mr. 
Gregory, M.P., Mr. F. Knollys, Mrs. Hamilton, &. At 
half-past ten o’cleck her ladyship’s saloons were thrown open 
to visitors. 

We have to record the death of James Edward Cranstoun, 
Baron Cranstoun of Creeling, county Roxburgh, in the Scotch 
peerage, who died on Friday last week, after a short illness. 
His lordship was the eldest of two sons of. James Edmund, 
ninth lord, by his wife Anna Linnington, eldest daughter of 
Mr. John Macnamara, of the island of St. Christopher. He 
was born at Cranstoun House, St. Kitts, West Indies, August 
12, 1809, and succeeded his fother in the family honours in 
September, 1818. The late lord, who was a bachelor, is 
succeeded by his brothez, the Hon. Charles Frederick Cran- 
stoun, born in 1813. 

We have to record the sudden death of Miss Adderley, only 
sister of the Right Hon. C. B. Adderley, M.P., which took 
place at her residence, Arden Villa, Ryde, Isle of Wight, on 
Saturday iast. 

The Right Hon. Sir Robert and Lady Emily Peel received 
a select party at dinner on Saturday, at their residence in 
Whitehall-gardens. 

Sir George and Lady Bell and Mrs. and Miss Maitland have 
left town for the summer. 

The Earl and Countess of Carnarvon entertained at dinner 
on Saturday last, at their residence in Grosvenor-street, the 
Duke and Duchess of Wellington, the Earl and Countess of 
Bradford, the Earl and Countess of Beauchamp, Lord and Lady 
Cecilia Bingham, Lord Lytton, Lord Calthorpe, Lady Mary 
Cecil, Colonel Tower, &c. Her ladyship had an evening party 
after dinner. 

The Earl and Countess de Grey received a select party at 
dinner on Saturday, at the family residence in UCarlton- 
gardens, 

The Earl of Wilton left town on Saturday for Wiesbaden, 
whither the Countess proceeded on Wednesday last. 

Her Royal Highness the Princess Mary Adelaide of Teck 
and his Serene Highness the Prince of ‘eck honoured the 
Marquis and Marchioness of Donegall by their company at 
dinner on Saturday evening, at their residence in Grosvenor- 
square. A select party were invited to meet the prince and 
princess. : ; 

Lord and Lady Ashburn entertained a select party at dinner 
on Saturday evening, at Bath House, Piccadilly. 

Lord and Lady Poltimore had a dinner pariy on Saturday, 


at Grosvenor-place. 


Several noble families are placed in mourning by the pre- 
mature death of Commander the Hon. Horace D. Lascelles 
R.N., who died on the 15th inst. at Victoria, Vancouver's 
Island. The gallant officer thus cut off in the prime of man- 
hood, was youngest son of Henry, third Earl of Harewood, 
and his wife, Lady Louisa Thynne, second daughter of Thomas, 
second Marquis of Bath. 

Mr. Edgar Washington Hibbert has left town for Norway, 

The death is announced of the Very Rev. William Guille, 
M.A., Dean of Guernsey, and rector of St. Peter-le-Port in 
that island. He was educated at Oriel College, Oxford, where 
he took the B.A. degree in 1814, when he was first-class in 
classics in conjunction with Dr. Arnold, late head master of 
Rugby School. Having served some minor offices in the 
Church he was nominated, in 1837, to the rectory of St. 
Andrew’s, Guernsey, which he resigned in 1858 for St. Peter- 
le-Port and the deanery. 

We have to announce the death of Sir John Pringle, Bart., 
of Newhall, which took place last week at Langton House, 
Berwickshire, in his eighty-sixth year. The late baronet 
succeeded his father, Sir James Pringle, in 1809. In the 
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same year he married Emelia Anne, second daughter of 
General Norman Macleod of Macleod, by whom he had several 
children. He married secondly, in 1831, Lady Elizabeth 
Maitland Campbell, eldest daughter of John, first Marquis of 
Bredalbane, and sister of the late marquis, and also sister of 
the Dowager Duchess of Buckingham and Chandos. 

On Friday night the Hon. Mrs. C. Prideaux Brune gave her 
first ball this season at the family residence in Charles-street, 
Berkeley-square, at which a numerous and fashionable party 
assembled. The several rooms thrown open for the reception 
of company were brilliantly lighted by Bright, of Bruton- 
street. Coote and Tinney’s band was retained for dancing, 
which commenced shortly after eleven o’clock. After supper, 
served at one o’clock, dancing was resumed. 

The Duke of Devonshire entertained a distinguished party 
at dinner on Saturday at Devonshire House. A small and 
early party met after dinner. ; 

Lord Stanley of Alderley died shortly before ten o’clock 
on the Thursday night, at the family residence in Dover-street. 
The deceased Right Hon. Edward John Stanley, Baron 
Stanley of Alderley, in the county palatine of Chester, and 
Baron Eddisbury of Winnington, in the same county, in the 
peerage of England, was the eldest son of John Thomas, first 
Baron Stanley of Alderley, by his wife Lady Maria Josepha 
Holroyd, eldest daughter of John, first Earl of Sheffield, and 
was born 13th November 1802. He married, 7th October, 
1826, the Hon. Henrietta Maria Dillon, eldest daughter of 
Henry Augustus, thirteenth Viscount Dillon. 

The infant Grand Duke Alexander Alexandrovitch, second 
son of the Grand Duke. heir to the Russian throne, has been 
named chief of the 145th Regiment of Infantry of Novotcher- 
kassk, which will henceforth take his imperial highness’s 
name ; he has also been inscribed on the rolls of the regiments 
of the guard Preobrajensky, of the Emperor’s lancers and 
hussars, of the battalions of sharpshooters of Finland, and of 
the rifles of the imperial family. 

Prince Humbert and Princess Margherita, on arriving at 
Monza, near Milan, for the summer months, received the 
congratulations of the civil and military functionaries of the 
district. 

The Empress has received from the Emperor of Russia a 
wonderful bouquet, the flowers forming architectural designs. 

The King and Queen of Denmark are going to Stockholm 
in July, when the marriage of the heir to the Danish throne 
will take place. He marries the Princess Louise of Sweden. 

ForTHCOMING FASHIONABLE Events.—To-day (Saturday), 
Hurlingham, the band of the Fusilier Guards will play from 
four to half-past six o’clock (weather permitting); grand 
summer concert and fashionable promenade at the Crystal 
Palace. Further arrangements : June 28—Amateur morning 
concert at the Hanover-square-rooms, at three o'clock, in aid 
of the funds of Lady Petre’s Creche, 16, Beaumont-street, 
Portland-place, and St. Vincent’s Home for Destitute Boys, 
Park House, North-end, Fulham; Mr. D. D. Home’s final 
reading from popular authors (previous to his departure for 
Russia) at the Hanover-square-rooms, at half-past eight 
o'clock ; Philharmonic Society’s last concert at St. James’s- 
hall (by special desire); Madame Trebelli-Bettini, Signor 
Bettini, Madame Arabella Goddard, and Herr Straus. Stalls, 
half a guinea ; conductor, Mr. W. G. Cusins. June 20—The 
Countess ‘of Dartrey’s evening party ; the Countess Winter- 
ton’s assembly ; the Comtesse de Gendre’s ball ; Lady Hutt’s 
evening party, 2, Grosvenor-square ; Mrs. Washington Hib- 
bert’s evening party ; Signor Ciabatta’s matinée musicale, at 
24, Belgrave-square (by kind permission of Major and Mrs. 
Spicer), assisted by Mdlle. Titiens, Mdme. Monbelli, Mdme. 
Trebelli, Signor Gardoni, Mr. Santley, &c., tickets one 
guinea ; grand /éte in honour of his Highness the Viceroy of 
Egypt, given by royal command, at the Crystal Palace; grand 
musical festival,.conducted by Sir Michael Costa. Great 
pyrotechnic display, &c. June 30—Frances Countess Walde- 
grave’s ball at Strawberry-hill to meet their Royal Highnesses 
the Prince and Princess of Wales ; the Countess of Harring- 
ton’s dance at Harrington House, Charing-cross. July 1— 
Mary Viscountess Combermere’s first assembly ; Mr. John 
Thomas’s grand morning concert of harp music, at the 
Hanover-square-rooms, at three o’clock. July 2—State ball 
at Buckingham Palace ; Lady Egerton of Tatton’s afternoon 
party. 


MARRIAGES IN HIGH LIFE. 


At St. George’s, Hanover-square, on Thursday last week, 
by the Very Rev. the Dean of Westminster, assisted by the 
Rev. H. Howarth, Mr. Murdoch Gillian Maclaine, late of the 
Carabineers, was married to Miss Kate M. Schwabe, youngest 
daughter of the late Mr. Salis Schwabe, of Rhodes House, 
Middleton, Lancashire, and Glyn Garth, Anglesea. The bride 
and bridegroom arrived at the church about eleven o'clock. 
The bride was attended by eight youthful bridesmaids, attired 
in blue satin and white lace, and wearing gold lockets, bearing 
the monogram of the bride and bridegroom. Captain Hall, of 
the Carabineers, was the best man. On leaving the church 
the party adjourned to the residence of Mrs. Schwabe, 8, 
Clarges-street, where breakfast was provided. The presents 
were of the most elegant and costly description, one being 
from Madame Otto Goldschmidt; also a magnificent silver 
vase and cover, standing on _a plinth, bearing the following 
inscription : ‘‘ Presented to Murdoch Gilian Maclaine, Laird 
of Lochbuy, and Mrs. Maclaine, on the auspicious occasion 
of their marriage, by an attached tenantry. 17th June, 1869.” 
After the breakfast the newly-married couple departed for the 
Continent. t 

A marriage is arranged between Colonel Sir Edward 
Greathed, of Uddens, Dorsetshire, and Miss Osborn, eldest 
daughter of Sir George Osborn, Bart., of Chicksands Priory, 
Bedfordshire, and of the late Lady Charlotte Elizabeth Osborn, 
sister of the Earl of Antrim, 

The marriage of Viscount Cole and Miss Baird will be 
celebrated on July 15. 

The approaching marriage is announced of Mr. Robarts and 
Miss Edith Barrington, daughter of the Hon.- Percy Bar- 
ington. 

The marriage of the Earl of Eldon and Miss Turner will 
take place on the Ist of July. 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


The will of the Right Hon. Helena, Dowager Countess of 
rete See was proved in the London court, on the 5th 
inst., by the acting executor, Mr. George Lea, barrister-at- 
law, of 54, Chancery-lane ; Mr. Edward Penton Thompson, of 
aos on at of ereketanre the other executor, having renounced 

e grant: . € personalty was sworn under 8, 0001. 
se — is eee 12, 1869, and the signature thereto, 

elena Mornington, 18 very feebly written at the foot 
thereof. = 18 pate a wee frocaly Mr. Lea, and two of 
rvants. e€ willis briel, and contains but 
eee of 4002. to her old and faithful servant winnaeliened 
and brought up all the children of the late earl. The rest of 
her property, real and personal, her ladyship has bequeathed 
to her niece, Mary Christina Canning Cowper, the only child 
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of her eldest brother, the late Lieutenant-Colonel John Floyd] near Pontefract. The young woman died about a fortnight 


Paterson, 13th Light Dragoons. 

The will of the Rev. Alexander Dyce, late of 33, Oxford- 
terrace, Hyde-park, formerly of 9, Gray’s-inn-square, was 
proved in London on the 10th inst. by the executors, Mr. John 
Forster, of Park-gate House, Kensington, and Mr. William 
Macpherson, of Lancaster-gate. The personalty was sworn 
under 25,0007. The will is dated March 9 last, and testator 
died May 15 following, at the age of seventy. He bequeaths 
to his housekeeper an annuity of 50/. ; and all his money, 
securities, and effects not otherwise specifically disposed of, he 
leaves to his youngest niece, Elizabeth Dyce, for her life, and 
after her decease to his godson, Archibald Campbell, son of his 
cousin, the Rev. A. C. Maclachlan, of Newton Valence, 
Hants. 

The will of Mr. Thomas Coventry, of Tavistock-square, and 
late of Lincoln’s-inn, conveyancer, was proved in London on the 
7th inst. The personalty was sworn under 25,0007. His 
wife, who is the only daughter of the late Justice Littledale, 
he states in his will, is largely provided for under marriage 
settlement, and to her he leaves a legacy of 10,000/., and 
appoints her residuary legatee. To Harold Littledale, he 
leaves 3,000/. and a liberal bequest to the executors of the late 
Edward Littledale for the benefit of his family. There are 
numerous other liberal bequests, amounting altogether to 
ppwards of 23,000/. besides charitable bequests, amounting to 
8, 600/. 


Amteresting Home. 
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Mr. SpurGEon is about to build a new chapel near the 
Queen’s-road Extension, Battersea-park. 

A shocking accident occurred a few days ago to Mary Anne 
March, a married woman, living at 31, St. Anne’s-street, 
Westminster. She fell down a flight of stairs and broke both 
her legs. 

A young woman of twenty has drowned herself at Leaming- 
ton, because she had an herpetic eruption on her lip. The 
coroner’s jury considered the act proof of insanity. 

A telegram from Florence brings the news that the Duchess 
of Aosta is seriously ill at Spezzia. 

The Lords, on the division of Saturday morning, agreed to 
the second reading of the Irish Church Bill by 179 to 146— 
a majority of 33. The Archbishops of Canterbury and York 
were present, but did not vote. 

At the Marylebone County Court on Friday, last week, Mr. 
Wilding, a solicitor, recovered from Miss Leverson, daughter 
of Mdme. Rachel, 18/. 3s. for professional services rendered to 
her mother. Mr. Wilding was consulted by Mr. Stack as to 
whether he should become bail for Mdme. Rachel, and Mr. 
Stack afterwards introduced him to that lady, and he per- 
formed various professional services for her. 

A shocking case of sudden death occurred at Surbiton on 
Sunday. ‘The curate of Christ Church, Surbiton-hill, had just 
commenced the exhortation at the morning service, when a 
lady was seen to fall. Several gentlemen came forward and 
carried her into the porch, where restoratives were applied, 
but in a few minutes she died. The deceased was living with 
Mr. W.M. Slade, of Surbiton-hill. 

One evening, about a week since, two ladies alighted from 
a second-class compartment of a carriage on the Great Wes- 
tern Railway at Southall-station. The younger lady appeared 
to be greatly distressed, and had to be assisted out of the 
carriage by two porters and a gentleman, who appeared to 
take a great interest in her condition. The two ladies and 
the gentleman proceeded by the next train to Victoria-station, 
and nothing more was seen of them. On the arrival, how- 
ever, of the train which they had left at the Paddington 
terminus the dead body of a newly-born female infant was 
found under the seat the ladies had occupied. Dr. Lankester 
has held an inquest on the body, and the jury returned a 
verdict of ‘‘ Wilful murder against some person or persons 
unknown.” 

Mr. Rassam, one of the Abyssinian prisoners, has been 
married to Miss Price. The bride appeared leaning on her 
father’s arm, dressed in white satin and Brussels lace, with 
a long trail of orange blossom hanging over the chignon at 
the back. She was accompanied by eight bridesmaids, in 
charmingly pretty costumes. The dresses were white tarlatan 
with no colour about them, made bouffant with paniers and 
white satin sashes. The bonnets were white tulle, with blue 
flowers and green fern leaves upon them, and long full tulle 
veils at the back, which fell on to the dress like a mantle. 
The younger bridesmaids wore white tulle hats, trimmed with 
the same blue flowers and fern leaves, which were very pretty 
and becoming. 

A Lapy IN A BurninG RAiLbway CARRIAGE.—The Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire Kailway Company’s train, which starts 
from Bradford at 11.10 A.M., narrowly escaped a fearful 
disaster last week. The lamp in one of the first-class carriages 
in some manner became disarranged, and the result was that 
the wood-work in close proximity to it caught fire. A lady 
was the sole occupant of the compartment, and she courage- 
ously adopted the best precaution she could by using the 
cushions as a shield and attempting to stifle the flames. There 
were no means provided in the carriage wherewith to com- 
municate with the driver or yuard of the train, and in this 
predicament the lady was compelled to battle with the flames 
until the train reached Halifax. At Halifax the officials were 
alarmed, and the fire was speedily extinguished. 

We learn from Calcutta that the widow Begum of Nawab 
Kurreem Shah, a brother of Tippoo Sultan, died on the 17th 
April. She had arrived at the ripe age of 114, and possessed 
to the last the full exercise of her faculties. She was married 
in the lifetime of Hyder Ali. Though so closely connected 
with a regal family, the late Begum experienced but little of 
the cares of State. 

A bazaar for the benefit of the working members of the 
association fur the sale of work by ladies of limited means 
was opened on Tuesday morning in the Queen’s Concert-room, 
Hanover-square, under the patronage of the Princess of Wales, 
the Duckess of Beaufort, the Duchess of Grafton, and other 
ladies. 

Two women, named Cléton and Dumont, mother and 
daughter, have just been tried at St. Omer, France, for the 
murder of a little girl, aged three, stepchild of the latter, 
under circumstances of the most revolting cruelty. The 
two prisoners almost immediately after the marriage of 
the younger with Dumont, a labouring man, and 
father of the deceased, commenced a course of ill-treatment 
which resulted in the death of the girl. The corpse presented 
a fearful spectacle; the poor child had not only been literally 
starved to death, but the bridge of her nose had been crushed 
in apparently, and her collar-bone and skull fractured by 
blows. The Court condemned the woman Cléton to death, 
and the other to hard labour for life. 

An inquest has been held at Pontefract respecting the 
death of Rebecca Horsfall, a domestic servant with a farmer 


ago, after having drunk something out of a bottle presente 
to her by a young man, a labourer, named Pickersgill, who 
wished to be her sweetheart, but whom she rejected. AS 
soon as he had induced her to drink some of the liquid, saying 
it was rum and water, he ran away. The medical evidence 
showed that she had died from poison, and arsenic was foun 
in herstomach, The jury returned a verdict of wilful murder 
against Pickersgill and he was committed for trial. 

DratH oF A CHILD FRoM Branpy.—On the arrival of the 
Liverpool steamer Penguin at Greenock on Wednesday, last 
week, a little girl five years of age, named Margaret Beaton, 
died on board from the effects of an overdose of brandy, which 
was administered to her while she was sick on the passage. 
The child belonged to Aberdare, South Wales, and was in 
charge of a woman named Mrs. Allan. ‘The woman and the 
child were about to proceed to America on board the steamer 
Cambria, the child to join its parents, and the woman her 
husband. 

ATTACK Upon A House oF Sisters or Mercy.—A crowd 
assembled outside a house in Upperthorpe-road, Sheffield, on 
the Thursday night and threw volleys of stones at the win- 
dows. On the following afternoon the crowd again assembled 
and recommenced the stone-throwing, and the mob, on being 
disturbed, threatened they would set the premises on fire at 
night. The reason for this conduct is that for some time past 
screams have been heard proceeding from the house, so 
violent as to be heard for a considerable distance. On Thurs- 
day morning some gentlemen hearing these cries went to the 
house and demanded admittance. On the door being opened 
they proceeded into the garret, where they found a child of 
about twelve years of age screaming, and a ‘‘Sister of Mercy”’ 
standing by it with a heavy cane in her hand. She expressed 
great indignation at the intrusion, and the gentlemen were 
obliged to leave. It is asserted that these sisters work in 
connexion with a Protestant church in the town. 

An inquest has been held by Dr. Lankester at Camden- 
town relative to the death of an invalid lady named Jane 
Woolings, aged eighty-two. She had for some time past been 
in the habit of taking an airing in a hired Bath chair. <A few 
days ago a new man was engaged to draw the chair, and was 
instructed not to take it off the pavement. He disregarded 
his instructions, and in endeavouring to take the chair into 
the roadway he upset it, and the old lady was so much hurt 
that she died on Sunday last from the injuries received. The 
jury returned a verdict of ‘‘ Accidental death,” and censured 
the man for his carelessness. 

A mother at Léonding, Austria, wishing to get rid of her 
child, scarcely five months old, placed it close to a beehive. 
The poor infant had already been stung severely, when a 
gendarme who was passing perceived it and carried it away. 
The woman was soon after arrested. 

A Cuicnon Manvuracrory.—The preparation of human 
hair for the purpose of making chignons has given some 
trouble to the sanitary officers of St. Pancras. The parish 
authorities received complaints from a resident of Park-street, 
Regent’s-park, a lady, that the baking and boiling of human 
hair at the next house to hers gives rise to the most shocking 
smells, which come in at every window of her house, and 
affect her head and stomach and give her a sore throat. An 
inspection of the premises and process of manufacture was 
ordered at once, and it was found that the hair is subjected 
to steam and then placed in a hot-air chamber, whence the 
smells arise, but there appeared to the inspecting officer to be 
nothing in the process which would warrant legal interference, 
so the neighbours must put up with the annoyance as they 
best may. 

Mdme. Devey, of 74, Grosvenor-street, was summoned at 
Marlborough-street last week, by Dr. Aldis, Medical Officer 
of Health of St. George, Hanover-square, for unlawfully em- 
ploying workwomen during prohibited hours. The defend- 
ant’s solicitor stated that the business carried on by Mdme. 
Devey for many years had been formed into a limited liability 
company, for the purpose of carrying out the Workshops Act 
more effectually, and preventing young persons from being 
overworked. ‘The company was under the management of 
Mdme. Devey, and was controlled and visited by a committee 
of ladies, and patronised by persons of the highest rank. The 
workpeople were allowed to participate in the profits, In 
consequence of the order issued by the Secretary of State 
giving employers permission to let one-half of their work 
people take the weekly half-holiday one Saturday and the 
other half some other day, that course had been adopted in 
Mdme. Devey’s establishment, and on the present occasion, 
in consequence of there being a pressure of work, all the 
hands had been kept on the day named in the summens, it 
being the intention to let them have their holiday on another 
day. Mr. Tyrwhitt thought under the circumstances a fine 
of 10s. would be sufficient. At thesame time he thought that 
the half holidays ought to be fixed, and that it was intended 
that Saturday should be one.—Margaret Graham, dress- 
maker, of 26, Conduit-street, pleaded guilty to two sum- 
monses for a similar offence, and was fined 40s. and costs in 
each case. 

A Boy Rosine uis Morner or 33/.—At Rochdale, 
William Cryer, thirteen years of age, was charged with rob- 
bing Mrs. Ann Cryer, his mother, a widow, of 33/. On Sun- 
day evening, the 23rd of May, the prisoner broke into his 
mother’s house during her absence, stole the money, and went 
to Leeds, then to Manchester, Liverpool, and Glasgow, and 
then made his way back to Rochdale. He had disguised him- 
self in a new suit of clothes, and when he reached Rochdale 
all the 33/7. was spent. The prisoner was remanded. 

It is mentioned as an extraordinary circumstance that up- 
wards of 300 marriages were celebrated in Paris on the 5th 
inst. 

A deputation of the subscribers to an offering of respect from 
the friends of the Bishop of London in Lincolnshire waite 
upon the bishop at London House on Tuesday last week, and 
begged his acceptance of a valuable gift of plate. It consists 
of a centre piece for fruit and flowers, placed upon an ebony 
stand, enriched with the armorial bearings of the sees of 
Lincoln and London, engraved on silver, four tazze or fruit 
dishes raised on stems, two covered vases, and an oval salves 
all richly wrought. 

On Monday morning Mr. Bedford, the coroner for West- 
minster, received information that a lady had died suddenly 
inacab. The lady, it appeared, was named Anne Jeane!s 
and was about forty-six yearsof age. She was returning home 
from a short journey, and whilst going along the Strand in @ 
cab she was seized with a fit. Upon baie driven to Charing: 
cross Hospital she was found to be dead. 

F The Princess of Wales is said to be in ‘‘an interesting coD- 
ition.” 

A case of one woman shooting another through jealousy 3% 
reported from Portland (Me.), At ten o'clock on the nigh 
of June 1, Mrs. M. A. E, Baker, widow and milliner, while 
sitting on a bench on the Western Promenade, was assaulte 
by the wife of Irving W. Parker, a lawyer, who fired three 
pistol shots at her, one passing through her loins and bowels, a 
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Tie oa through her hip. The cause of this act was jealousy. 
- Baker, it was thought, was mortally wounded. 
Sees OF AN ANoNyMous ComMuNIcATION.—Dr, Whit- 
aes the parish of St, Marylebone, states, in a report 
ray y, issued respecting the operation of the Workshops 
= sat ation Act, that ‘* an anonymous complaint was made of 
cas and great hardship endured by the young persons 
ee eeu at a milliner’s in a very large way of business in the 
la . The inspector, hoping to catch the delinquent in 
aid ante delicto, called at the house on a Saturday, after the 
€scribed hours, and proceeded directly to the workroom ; 
ere he found, it is true, all the young women employed, 


ek it was in eating cakes and drinking champagne—they 
re, in fact, celebrating their cruel mistress’s birthday.” 


Nev Batt INTERRUPTED BY LIGHTNING, —At Patterson, 
wae Jersey, recently, a house in which a ball was going on 
= eee by lightning. The lightning ran under a long 
oe C4 which was filled with girls, and overturned the whole 
sate the middle of the floor, stunning them for a minute, 
_ Causing great consternation, One man had all the hair 
Urned off his head. : 
at B Harp Brrrupiace.—A shocking affair has just occurred 
- Selbroughton, near Stourbridge. A young woman named 
ute, who has been living in Birmingham, proceeded to 
he ssrove to be confined at her sister's house. finding 


an aoe had gone to live at Stourbridge, ten miles distant, 


Walk, 
at Vv 


aving no other friends to go to, she started off to 
but was seized with labour on the road. She applied 
arious houses to be taken in, but at everyone of them 
Tees refused admittance. The poor creature then lay 
waa near a wall, and there gave birth to a child. She 
Reese it up as well as she could, but it perished from cold 
mi want of attention. A woman passed the spot in the 
lddle of the night, and the poor friendless one called her to 
€t assistance. A policeman was apprised of the affair, and 
=u more humane than the Pharisees and Levites who showed 
° pity to the woman’s state as she passed along the road, 
°ok her to his house and provided for her wants. 
William J ohnson, a man with one eye, who described him- 
Self ag a clerk, was tried at the Middlesex Sessions on Tues- 
’y morning, for stealing Henry George Hedges, a child of 
*bout three years of age. The child was taken away by the 
Prisoner from the Marylebone School on the 18th of May, 
‘nder the pretence that he was its father, and nothing was 
ard of it until the middle of the present month, when the 
Prisoner was discovered and taken into custody at Kingston. 
- € child, it seems, had been taken care of by a woman 
he Goggins, a lodging-housekeeper at Chatham, where 
© prisoner had loaged, and he sepresented the child as his 
5 n. On two occasions he stripped the child of its clothes 
Trt Pewned them, but he treated the child with kindness. 
= Was stated that he got money from benevolent people by 
ans of begging letters. It appeared that he obtained the 
lanes of the child and of the governess of the school at Mary- 
= One from a little girl, The prisoner pleaded guilty, and 
.’48 sentenced to twelve months’ hard labour. The assistant 
judge ordered the woman Goggins to receive a sovereign for 
€r kindness towards the child. 
th ER Magzsty’s ACCESSION TO THE THRONE.—Sunday was 
5 © anniversary of Her Majesty’s accession to the throne, and, 
S most Churchmen know, there is towards the end of the 
t ok of Common Prayer ‘‘a form of prayer with thanksgiving 
® Almighty God, to be used in all churches and chapels 
Within this realm every year, upon the 20th of June, being 
€ day on which Her Majesty commenced her happy reign.” 
s\lthough the service was generally used in and about London 
=o, all classes of clergy—High, Low, and Broad—special refe- 
meee was made to it in the sermons of many of those clergy 
eer tte opposed to the disestablishment of the Irish Church, 
Specially to passages in one of the prayers in which the con- 
pregations pray that the Queen may be made ‘‘a blessed 
is Strument in protecting and advancing the truth wherever it 
«Persecuted and oppressed,” that it may not be allowed to 
Ch fresies and false doctrines to disturb the peace of the 
f urch, nor schisms and causeless divisions weaken it.” Some 
- he clergy made some very strong remarks on these points, 
ny ers made no reference whatever to them in their sermons. 
afte park and Tower guns were fired in the early part of the 
. €rnoon, and at some of the public buildings the royal 
‘ndard was hoisted. 


meus LeatnerR.—Mr. Norman has received a consign- 
ae of boot-fronts and leather from the best dressers in St. 
Pa crsburg. _Mr. N., having bought all that was sent to the 
= Exhibition, 1867, was enabled to choose the best 
; ae and he now hasa choice lot suitable for wading, 
oad Ing, or parade boots. 114 and 116, Westminster-bridge- 
»S.; and at 3, Belgrave Mansions, Grosvenor-gardens. 
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Dotes Interesting UD ov. 
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LADIES AND VELOCIPEDES.—Not reading the fashion books, 
I don’t know whether a velocipede habit for ladies is a de- 
sideratum or no; dub in a budget of velocipede notes from 
America I find a description of a costume for feminine veloci- 
pedestrians that at least merits attention from its trans-At- 
lantic simplicity and adaptability. An ordinary dress-skirt 
is to be made to button up its entire length in front and about 
half-way up the back. When the wearer wishes to mount 
her machine, she simply loosens two or three of the lower 
buttons at the back and front, and rebuttons the front and 
back edges of each side together, so as to form a copious 
trouser falling over each foot, thereby removing the impedi- 
ment that a flowing skirt would have to the free motion of 
the wheel and its motors. Whether any, and if any, what 
adjustments of the sub-kirtle garments are requisite our de- 
ponent sayeth not.—Once a Week. 

How to Serecr A Wire.—The Gaulois is responsible for 
the following marital traits of French Academicians: M. 
Flourens’ speciality was the brain; he regarded nothing else 
in the human frame as of the slightest importance, and while 
yet a youth was in the habit of practising on the heads of 
various living animals, and observing the modifications pro- 
duced upon their dispositions and habits by removing small 
portions of the scull. He selected his wife on the same phre- 
nological principles—viz., by the conformation of her head 
and the predominance of certain bumps. He was convinced 
of the truth of his theories by finding his married life a per- 
petual honeymoon. His successor, Claude Bernard, on the 
other hand, is grand upon the stomach and intestines, upon 
which, according to him, the whole character, moral and 
physical, depend. He too looked out for a wife after his 
own heart; but though her digestion was good, ‘‘incom- 
patibility of temper,” &c., has convinced her unlucky spouse 
that the stomach does not invariably ‘‘influence the moral 
being for good,” and accordingly he is suing for a separation. 

Among the numerous culinary couplets floating through the 
public press, some few are really worth thinking about. For 
example— 

Broil lightly your beefsteak—to fry it 
Argues contempt of Christian diet. 

To roast spring chickens is to spoil ’em— 
Just split ’em down the back and broil ’em. 
In dressing salad, mind this law— 

With two hard yolks use one that’s raw. 

That dainty lady, the Empress Eugenie, has all her books 
bound in green morocco, which is tastefully covered with a 
number of gilded bees. 

Mrs. Olive Logan, in a speech at the Brooklyn woman’s 
meeting, said: ‘‘I reject the trousers with contempt and 
scorn, Men cuta sufficiently ridiculous figure in them them- 
selves. The trouble is they don’t like their own costume, 
and are envious of our laces, jewellry, frills, and dresses. 
Trousers, forsooth trousers? Shake not the ridiculous gar- 
ment at me. No;so long as we can have our silks, satins, 
and shawls, we will repudiate your absurd bifurcated un- 
whisperables. Look at your swallowtail coats, stovepipe hats ; 
and you wear your hair so short, some of you, that you look 
precisely like monkeys, and I don’t wonder that one of your 
number has written a book showing that animal to be the 
father of his race.” This speech was greeted with roars of 
laughter and applause. 

A gentleman addressing a Sabbath-school in Brandenburg, 
Germany, asked the children, ‘‘ Where did God place Adam 
and Eve?’ The answer was, ‘‘In the Garden of Eden.” 
‘** And what did they dothere?”’ ‘GjThey tilled it.” ‘‘ Why 
were they turned out?’ After a significant silence a little 
fellow cried out, ‘‘Sir, they could not pay the rent.” It was 
afterwards found that the boy’s parents had just been turned 
out of their house because they could not pay their rent, and 
the answer was naturally suggested to his mind. A purse 
was made up for the child to take to his father. 

A writer on birds’ nests in the Atlantic Monthly remarks 
that there seems to be a system of Women’s Rights prevail- 
ing among the birds which, contemplated from the stand-point 
of the male, is quite admirable. In almost all cases of joint 
interest, the female bird is the most active. She determines 
the site of the nest, and is usually the most absorbed in its 
construction. Generally she is more vigilant in caring for the 
young, and manifests the most concern when danger threatens. 


‘Every mother and housekeeper must often act as family 
physician in the numerous illnesses and accidents that occur 
among children and servants. For many of these cases f have 
used Davis’s Pain Killer, and consider it an indispensable article 
in the Family Medicine Box.”—N. Y. Examiner. 
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Why is Canada like courtship ?—Because it borders on the 

United States. 
‘‘ Come wife,” said Will, ‘‘I pray you to devote 
Just half a minute to mend this coat, 
Which a nail has chanced to rend.” 
‘Tis ten o'clock,” said the drowsy mate. 
‘IT know,” said Will, ‘‘it is rather late, 
But it is never too late to mend” 

The extensive authority of parents under Chinese laws is 
well known. A Chinese son, who had been flogged by his 
mother every day for forty years, shed tears in the company 
of one of her friends. ‘* Why do you weep? » © Alas! 
things are not as they used to be. The poor woman’s arm 
grows feebler every day !”’ 

Removing a landmark—Washing Tommy’s face. 

Chop-fallen people—Bankrupt butchers. 

A WARNING TO THE FASHIONABLE, 

The passion for dress, about which we hear so much just 
now, is nothing new. An old satirist thus lampoons the 
ladies of his day :— 

What is the reason—can you guess— 

Why men are poor, and women thinner ? 
So much do they for dinner dress, 

That nothing’s left to dress for dinner. 

An Irish lover remarked that it is a good comfort to be alone, 
‘‘especially when your swate-heart is wid you.” 

One of the express companies was placed in charge of a box, 
a few days since, remarked as follows :— 

This package contains a duck of a bonnet ; 

Expressman, I pray you, place nothing upon it ; 

’Tis made of a ribbon, a straw, and a feather, 

The whole with a postage-stamp fastened together ; 

Its owner, a damsel, is youthful and fair, 

But, like Flora M ‘Flimsey, has nothing to wear. 

Beware, then, Expressman ; I warn you to take heed, 

And forward this bonnet with care and with speed. 
(From Punch.) 

Commercial Intelligence. —‘‘ Irish Lawn is at a discount.” 

A Stake in the Country.—In the Hedge. 

In tHE Season.—James: ‘*You do a deal o’ shoppin’, 
don’t you, Charles ?’—Charles: ‘‘ Yes, and a goodish bit 0’ 
hopera ; but the hearly mornin’ church service takes it out 0’ 
me most !” 

A Monster Meeting.—A giant and a dwarf. 

(From Fun.) 

Wrona on THAT Heap.—Old Lady (picking up from a 
rubbish heap a discarded ‘‘fashionable bonnet’) : ‘‘ Dear, 
dear : Here’s some poor thing lost her respirator !” 

The Real ‘‘ Grecian Bend.” —A turn for knavery. 

By no means an uncharitable wish.—That every inmate of 
the Royal Orthopedic Hospital may speedily be in 
‘* straitened ” circumstances. 


Those ladies who have not yet tried the GLENFIELD STARCH 
are respectfully solicited to give it a trial, and carefully follow 
out the directions printed on every Pere. It is rather 
more difficult to wake than other Starches, but when this is 
overcome, they will say like the Queen’s Laundress, that it is 
the finest Starch they ever used. 

Luxuriant and beautiful hair is the distinguished badge of 
youth.—Mrs. S. A. ALLEN’s Worip’s Harr RESTORER oR 
Dressine never fails to quickly restore Grey or Faded Hair to 
its youthful colour and beauty, and with the first application a 
beautiful gloss and delightful fragrance is given to the Hair. It 
stops the Hair from falling off. It prevents baldness. It pro- 
motes luxuriant growth ; it causes the Hair to grow thick and 
strong. It removes all dandriff. It contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles.—Price Six Shillings.—Mrs. 8. A. Allen’s 
Zylobalsamum far excels any Pomade or Hair Oil, and is a most 
agreeable dressing for the Hair. Sold by most Chemists and 
Perfumers. Dendt, 266, High Holborn, London. 

Hotitoway’s Pitts aNnD OINTMENT — DISAPPOINTMENT 
AvoIpED.—All persons sensible of departure from health, as 
we#l as those unfortunately afflicted by ascertained disease, 
may resort to Holloway’s two medicaments with the certainty 
of deriving benefit from their use. The sufferer’s hopes are 
never wrecked while resting on these remedies, which, in 
cases reported as incurable, frequently exercise a healthy 
influence, though science has declared such impossible. These 
purifying preparations cannot disappoint the invalid, for their 
ecrrective power over blood, nerves, and digestion enables 
irremediable pains to be borne with less inconvenience, 
because it sustains the strength and nervous tone, and secures 
in serious illness some refreshing sleep. 
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GOODE, GAINSFORD, 


CABINET-MAKERS, 


UPHOLSTERERS, AND BEDDING WAREHOUSEMEN, ~ 
119, 120, 121, 122, 123, BOROUGH, S.E. 


FURNISHING ESTIMATES. 


" oe GOODE, GAINSFORD, and CO. beg to state that, having had numerous applications from ‘thelr Customer 
Saat Public generally for a Catalogue, or Price List, of their Furniture, they have compiled, with considerable care and 
ision, a Series of REVISED ESTIMATES for the FURNISHING of SEVEN, TEN, and FOURTEEN-ROOMED 
oe (in preference to publishing an ordinary Catalogue), thereby showing the cost of three distinct classes os 
Te, classified in the various Rooms, and enabling intending Purchasers to see at once the exact cost of each 


Hoy 


pars 
ate Room, or the total cost of Furnishing the whole House. 


THIS ESTIMATE BOOK POST-FREE OR UPON APPLICATION. 


ST. JAMES’S GALLERY. 


BRIGHTON in 1869. 


WEBB, ESQ. 


T 
HIS MAGNIFICENT PICTURE 18 NOW ON VIEW DAILY FROM 10 TILL 6. 
ADMISSION ONE SHILLING. 


REGENT STREET. 


BY JAMES 


AE. 


& CO., | 


TWO PRIZE MEDALS 
AWARDED 1862. 


102, 
CAUTION.—To guard against i 


ADOPTED BY ALL THE 
Prices from 15s. per Set. 
THE CLUB SET, £3 10s., includes all the latest Improvements, and is the finest Boxwood Set made. 


Wholesale—JAQUES & SON, 


HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, E.¢C. 
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LEADING PLAYERS OF THE GAME. 


Descriptive Price-List free on application, 


ferior imitations, observe the Name, Jaques & Son, on each Box, 
without which none are genuine. 


PRIME NEW SEASON’S TEA. 


Really Good and Truly Cheap are the TEAS and COFFEES supplied by 


PHILLIPS & CO., TEA MERCHANTS, 
g, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, E.C. 


STRONG TO FINE BLACK TRA, Is. 8d., 2s., 2s, 4d. ; VERY FINE RICH BLACK TBA, 2s. 6d. 
A Price Current Free. 


Sugars at Market Prices. 


PHILLIPS & CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, within Eight miles of No. 8, 


* . ° . ° Market 
King William-street, City ; and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices CARRIAGE FREE to any Railway Station or 
Town i England, if to the value of Forty Shillings or upwards,—Phillips & Co. have no Agents, 
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BOX of “DEXTRINE” for 
MOUNTING PHOTOGRAPHS, COLOURED PIC- 
TURES, or ENGRAVINGS. Free and safe, by sample 
post, for 1s. 4d., in stamps; or Larger Box, containing 
double quantity, a flat Camel-hair Brush, Directions for 
use, and Instructions for Mounting Photographs, Coloured 
Pictures, &c., post-free, 2s. 6d., in stamps. A useful and 
convenient preparation for persons filling their albums and 
scrap-books, or decorating screens with pictures. 
JOHN JERRARD, 172, Fleet-street, London. 
N.B.—The flat Camel-hair Brush is given with the Larger 
Box only. 


39, DOVER-STREET, PICCADILLY, 


By kind permission of the Marquis and Marchioness 
Townshend. 


MDLLE. SOPHIA FLORA HEILBRON, 


Pianist, aged 11 years, Pupil of Mr. Praeger, begs 
to announce that she will give a 


GRANDE MATINEE MUSICALE, 
Under the Patronage of the Marquis and Marchioness 
Townshend, the Dowager Marchioness Townshend, the 
Marchioness of Ely, the Countess of Fife, the Lord George 
Hamilton, M.P., the Dowager Lady Bateman, the Hon, 
Mrs. Frances Stonor, the Lady Lush, Miss Gostling, of 
Whitton-park, Colonel Murray, of Whitton-park. 


ON WEDNESDAY, JUNE 30, 1869, 


To Commence at Three o’clock precisely ; when she will 
be assisted by the following distinguished Artistes: Miss 
Edith Wynne, Mdlle. Rose Hersee, Miss Fanny Holland 
Mdlles. Philippine and Julie Siedlé, Signor Caravoglio, and 
Mr. Frank Crellin. Solo Pianoforte, Mdlle. Sophia Flora 
Heilbron. Conductors, Mr. Wilhelm Ganz, Mr. Praeger, 
and Mr. N. Mori. 

Tickets—One Guinea. To be had of the Universal Benefi- 
cent Society, 15, Soho-square ; Mitchell’s Royal Library ; 
Messrs. Lamborn, Cock, and Co.; Chappel, Ollivier, Bond- 
street ; Austin’s Ticket Office ; Mdlle. Heilbron, 12, Cath- 
nor-road, Shepherd’s-bush ; and 39, Dover-street, Piccadilly 


\ R. BRINLEY RICHARD 98’ 
TRANSCKIPTIONS for the PIANOFORTE, 

1, The Wishing Cap. (Melody, W. T. Wrighton.) — 

2. The Liquid Gem. (Melody, W. T. Wrighton.) 

3. Her Bright Smile Haunts me Still. (Melody, W. T 
Wrighton.) 
. In Search of the Primrose. (Melody, W. T. Wrighton.) 
The Bridge. (Melody, Miss M. Lindsay.) 
The Echo of Lucerne. (Melody, Proch’s.) 
Happy be thy Dreams. (Melody, Thomas.) 
What are the WiJd Waves Saying? (S. Glover.) 
Chime Again, Beautiful Bells. 

10. Fading Away. (Anne Fricker.) 

11 The Young Recruit. (Kucken.) 

12. Truth in Absence. (Harper.) 

Each 3s., free by post for 19 stamps; and ‘‘Glod Bless the 
Prince of Wales,” 4s., post free for 25 stamps. 


London: ROBERT COCKS & CO., New Burlington-street 
and of all Musicsellers. 
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EFT-OFF CLOTHES. — WANTED, 
any quantity of Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s LEFT-OFF 
CLOTHES. Brocaded Silks, Satins, Point and all kinds 
of Lace, Indian and Fancy Dresses, Uniforms, &c., &c. 
Ladies or gentlemen waited on at any time or distance, and 
the full value paid in cash, by addressing Mr. or Mrs, 
PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq., London, W. 
Parcels from town or country the full value sent by post- 
office order. Diamonds, iewels, gold and silver bought. 
Established 1820. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 
PHILLIPS beg to inform ladies and gentlemen that 
they are in a position to offer much higher prices for all 
kinds of CLOTHING than any other persons, having re- 
ceived extensive orders from their agents in the colonies. 
All letters and parcels will receive prompt attention.—Ad- 
dress, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, London, W. 
Established 1820. Cash only. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES BOUGHT for 

CASH, in large or small quantities, by Mr. and Mrs. 

PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq., London, W. 
Established 1820, Terms, cash only. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Silk, Satin, 

Brocade, Velvet, and other Dresses BOUGHT for 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs, PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Man- 
chester-square, W. Ladies and gentlemen waited on at any 
time or distance. Established 1820, Terms, cash only. No 
connexion with any small shops. 


L22; OFF CLOTHES, Point Lace, 
FU RS—in fact, all articles of value—BOUGHT for 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, 
Manchester-square, W. Mrs. P. waits on ladies. Esta- 
blished 1820. Terms, Ready Money. 


iE EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Uniforms 

Court, Indian, and other Dresses, Guns, Revolvers, 
Furniture, Bed and Table Linen, Antique China, Gold and 
Silver Jewellery, Diamonds, Pearls—in fact, all articles of 
yalue—BOUGHT by Mr. and Mrs, PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer- 
street, Manchester-square, London. Money orders sent for 
parcels. Established 1820. 


EFT OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 
PHILUIPS do not employ any agents in this country, 

and their only addresses are as follows: St. Mary-street, 
Montreal, Canada; Myers-street, Sandhurst, Victoria, 
Australia; and 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, 
London, W., where all letters and parcels must be 
addressed. Established 1820. Terms, ready money only. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 


PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 


18, WIGMORE STREET, W. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS?’ last Patent perfect 
Check Repeater Action offers the following advantages: A 
Perfect check without affecting the repetition, which is 
mae acting with the slightest perceptible move- 
alastieweirie The touch is beautifully sure, light, and 
ant are a3 phe player every facility for producing forte 
abecnoatockite = The equalled balanced arrangements, 
bility. n, and complication, insure its dura- 
Received Prize Medals A ” 
provements naan anon Prey, 
PRIZE MEDAL PIANOS from 29 guineas , 
OBLIQUE GRAND PIANOS from 80 ape 
GRAND PIANOS from 120 guineas, : 


Prize Medal Pianos for hire on the three years’ system, 
Jllustrated Price-List Free by Post on Application, 


Now Ready, Sixth Edition, 2s., by post for 25 stamps. 
AY FEVER, ASTHMA, and 
SUMMER CATARRH. By Assort Situ, M.D. 
late Physician to the North London Consumption Hospital, 
London: H. Renshaw, 356, Strand. 
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SA Real Fea Kath in your oun Skoam ly using 
TIDMAN’S SEA SALT, 


EXTRACTED FROM THE “FOAMING BILLOWS.” 


A daily Bath prepared with this Salt is the natural 
strengthener for weakly Infants and Children. 
Adults find it the most delightful and refreshing luxury ever 
invented. 


Copy of a Letter received by Mr. Morris, Chemist, Birmingham. 
Enecsaston, December 10, 1863. 
Dear Sir,—Having suffered severely from Rheumatism in my ancle for more than twelve months, I was recommended 
to try Tidman’s Sea Salt. I found, after two or three applications, much less pain, and by the frequent application of the 
Salt was at length completely cured. 1 have, therefore, much pleasure in recommending it to the notice of the Public.— 
I am, dear Sir, yours very truly, —_—. ; JOHN ELLERBY. 
10, Apetarpe-streET, Stranp, Lonpoy, W.C., April 25, 1864. 


Gentlemen,—Will you please forward me a Bag of your Sea Salt to-morrow? It has done wonders. My little girl, 
two and a-half years old, had lost the use of her legs and could not stand; she had hitherto been strong and ran about. 
The medical man strongly recommended the sea-side. Seeing your advertisement, I was determined to give it a trial, the 
weather at the time being very unsettled and cold. I am happy and proud to say that my little girl can now run alone 
again. 1 have had but the one 7Ib. bag, and she has not taken any medicine while we have been using your Sea Salt.—I 
am, Gentlemen, yours respectfully, GEORGE HARRIS. 


M . Tid d Son. 
Stessrs. Lidman an Kineswinrorp, December 27, 1864. 


Gentlemen,—I have enclosed a P.O. Order for 8s., and will thank you to send per G.W. Rail, 56 lbs of your celebrated 
Sea Salt. Please let it be in two 28lb, bags, as I want part fora friend. Its properties 1 find Sand marvellous. I have 
for the last twenty years suffered from Chronic Rheumatism, which at times almost deprived me of the use of my left side, 
I commenced, from the recommendation of a friend, using your Salt in September last, and have not felt the least touch 
of Rheumatism since, and I also consider it has greatiy improved my general health.—1 am, Gentlemen, yours truly, 
¢... Messrs. Tidman and Son. ——_— R. J. WILLIAMS. 

19, Henrrerra-strEET, Brunswick-square, November 13, 1865. 

—My little girl, aged five years, has from her birth been suffering from weakness, thereby causing one of 
her el paeencreered Re reeertedigean te try one of your boxes of Sea Salt, I can truly say with great pleasure that she 
can now walk strong, and that her leg is becoming quite straight.—I am, your faithful servant, ater are 

. va ave 


Sold in Bags and Boxes by Chemists, Druggists, &c. 
TO PREVENT DECEPTION AND DISAPPOINTMENT SEE THAT EVERY PACKET BEARS OURTRADE MARK 


TIDMAN & SON, 10, WORMWOOD STREET, LONDON, 


RICHARD A. GREEN, 


MANUFACTURING JEWELLER, WATCHMAKER, & SILVERSMITH, 
HAVING PURCHASED 


AN ENTIRE STOCK OF PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS, 
MARKED Al IN QUALITY, 
IS PREPARED TO OFFER A GREAT BARGAIN TO HIS CUSTOMERS. 


King’s, Thread, and 


Old English, Plain. Bead Patterns. 


1D Spoons, clablocitres2tscct8s divisssetosvaadtivastd east 5A eee reomer er e408 bli 
DRA) CSSOLE... cM san rocttsacccass ts oop vetaesueouns oka DO . 118 0 
LD ee Led resststtsiverssrse Rarisete neces 012 9 1 1 6 
Aven” rt Gale 0 3 6 06 0 
6 , Egg 0 5 8 0 8 6 
2 » Grav 012 6 017 0 
2 Ladles, Sauce 0 6 0 0 8 6 
1 5) Soup 012 9 015 0 
12 Forks, Table......... pereetire ph wereoment it: a, 42 2 6°R0 3 1 0 
12 5) MODesSer be sivsccccctrathit- se deyes calig tan cl oz . 114 0 cree 2 6 0 

£914 3 £13 13 6 


The Prices are taken from the Manufacturer’s Published List, which are double those quoted. 
Noricr.—RICHARD A. GREEN cannot promise to execute an order for each item as advertised, 
as some are sold out. 


82, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


TO LADIES. 


THICK HAIR PLAITS FOR FORMING THE ‘‘CO1L” CHIGNON, 33 inches in length and rrerrectiy smoorn, 55s. each 
SECOND QUALITY, same length when Plaited, but made of shorter Hair, 25s. 
SINGLE CURLS, from 2s. 6d. to 21s. 
CLUSTERS OF CURLS, 10s. 6d. to 30s,, according to length. 
ALL COLOURS MATCHED, AND ANY ORDER SENT BY POST SECURE FROM OBSERVATION. 


- STACEY & CO., 


HAIRDRESSERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


45, CRANBOURN-STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Established 1847 


THE FOLLOWING PORTRAITS OF EMINENT PERSONS 


HAVE ALREADY APPEARED IN 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER, 


Any separate Number of which (excepting Nos. 1 to 98) can be had of the Publisher, WILLIAM FREEMAN, 
102, Fleet Street, London, 


No. 0. No. 
1, The Princess Dagmar 46. Catherine Sinclair 9i. Countess Waldegrave 
2. Miss Braddon 47. Bessie Rayner Parkes 92. Grace Aguilar 
3. Adelina Patti 48, Eliza Blackwell, M.D. 93, Fanny Kemble 
4. Dr. Mary Walker 49. Charlotte Corday 94, Madame de Sevigne 
5. Princess Helena 50. Anne Thomas 95. Joan of Arc 
6. Miss Marsh 51. Letitia Eliza Landon 96. A. B. Edwards 
7. Mrs. Brown (Arthur Sketchley) 52. Mary Wollstonecraft 97. Miss Carpenter 
8. Jean Ingelow 53. Mrs. Hemans 98. Mrs. N. Crosland 
9. Mrs. J. H. Riddell 54. Mrs, Linton 99. Mrs. G. Linnzeus Banks 
10. Eliza Cook 55. Countess Hahn-Hahn 100. Fredrika Bremer ; 
ll. Mrs. 8. C. Hall 56. Mrs. Gatty 101. Queen Isabella of Spain 
12. Florence Nightingale 57. Florence Marryatt 102. Miss Hosmer 
13. Hon. Mrs. Norton 58. Queen of the Greeks 103. Louisa Pyne 
14. Mrs. E. M. Ward 59. Fanny Fern 104, Duchess of Sutherland 
15. Mary Howitt 60. Lady Herbert of Lea 105. Mrs. Yelverton 
16. Lady Eastlake 61. Kate Terry 106, Miss Minnie Hauck 
17. Lady Baker 62, Mrs. Barbauld 107. Kossini 2 
18. Mrs. Therneycroft 63. Dr. Elizabeth Garrett 108. The Princess Louisa of Swedera 
19. Miss Clara L. Balfour 64. Emma Jane Worboise 109. Matilda M. Hays 
20. Rosa Bonheur 65. Mrs. Macquoid 110. Charles Dickens 
21. Miss Herbert 66. Mrs. Charles Keane 111. George Macdonaid 
22. Miss Parr (‘‘ H. Lee”) 67. Matilda B. Edwards 112. Rey. Norman Macleod 
23. Mrs. Gladstone 68. Mrs. Mackenzie Daniel 113. Mame. Sainton Dolby 
24. Mrs. Bessie Inglis 69. Mrs. Elizabeth Fry 141. Anthony Trollope 
25. Mrs. H. Beecher Stowe 70. Mrs. Browning 115, Edmund Yates 
26. Arabella Goddard 71. Mrs. Carey Brock 116, William Makepeace Thackeray 
27. Adelaide A. Proctor 72. Virginia Gabriel 117, Mrs. Frances ‘l'rollope 
28. Mrs. Gaskell 73. Mdme. Schumann 118. Alfred Tennyson 
29. Agnes Strickland 74. Mrs. Tighe 119. John Ruskin 
30. Frances Power Cobbe 75. Sarah Tytler 120. Miss Marriott : 
31, Mrs. Chas. Wightman 76, The Princess Margaret 121. William Hepworth Dixon 
2. Miss Jewsbury 77. Mary Russell Mitford 422. Mrs. Howard Paul 
33. Mrs. Bray 78. Charlotte Bronte 123. Bulwer Lytton 
34. Mrs. Sigourney 79. Mrs. Eiloart 124, Mrs Stirling | 
35, dliza Meteyard 80. Mdlle. Kellogg 125. Rev. Chas. Kingsley 
36. Mrs. Bayly 81. Queen Victoria 426. Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
37. Madame Lind-Goldschmidt 82, Madame Dudevant 127. Robert Browning 
38. Mrs. Oliphant 83. Marguerite A. Power 128. William Sterndale Bennett 
39. Mrs. Scott-Siddons 84. Hannah More 129, Sir Michael Costa | 
40. Mrs. Jameson 85. Malle. Titiens 130. John Everett Millais, R.A. 
41. Mddle. C. Nilsson 86. Lady Dufferin 131. Sir Francis Grant, P.R.A. 
42. Empress Charlotte 87. Miss S, Flora Heilbrom 132. Madame Lemmens-Sherrington} 
43. Miss Emily Faithful 88. Madame de Stael : 133. Sir Edwin Landseer, R.A, 
44. Miss Burdett Coutts 89, Mdlle, Pauline Lucca . a} 134, Madame Rudersdortf 
45, Harriet Martineau 90, Countess Huntingdon 135. Madame Trebelli-Bettini 
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Just published, a New Edition, small 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 
3s. 6d. ; handsomely bound in silk and in morocco, 8S. 
HE LANGUAGE of FLOWERS; or; 
the Pilgrimage of Love. By Tuomas Mintzer. With 
Eight beautiful Coloured Plates. 
London: CHARLES GRIFFIN and CO., 
Hall-court. 


Stationers 


New Edition, thoroughly revised, illustrated, post 8V% 
cloth, 8s. 6d., 
De®: SPENCER THOMSON’S 


DOMESTIC MEDICINE; a Dictionary of Domesti¢ 
Medicine and Household Surgery. Invaluable to Mothers 


London: CHARLES GRIFFIN and CO., Stationers’ 
Hall-court. 


New Edition, revised by the Author’s Son, fscp. 8v0, 
cloth, 2s. 6d., 


OTTAGE ECONOMY; containing 
Information Relative to the Brewing of Beer, Making 
of Bread, Keeping of Cows, Pigs, Bees, Poultry, &c. ; and 
relative to other matters deemed useful in the conducting 
the affairs cf a poor man’s family. By Witiram CopsBerTT. 
CHARLES GRIFFIN and CO., Stationers 
Hall-court. 


London : 


18th Thousand, square 8vo, printed on toned paper, elegant 
binding, 12s. Gd.; morocco, £1 Is., 


\ ANY THOUGHTS of MANY 
MINDS: Being a Treasury of Reference, consisting 
of Selections from the Writings of the most celebrated 
Authors. Compiled and analytically Arranged by Henry 
Sovrueare. 
‘* The produce of years of research.” —Hxaniner. 
CHARLES GRIFFIN and CO., Stationers 
Hall-court. 


London : 


NEW NOVELS NOW READY. 


In One Vol., post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 


LORD AUSTIN’S BRIDE: 


BY ROWLAND M. FORD. 


One Vol., post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


JEROME LOCK: 


A Nove. 


One Vol., post 8vo, price 5s, 


LOUIS DE RIPPIE: 


A Tate rrom Reat Lire. 
BY DARLOW FORSTER, 


London: Wituiam Ferman, 102, Fleet-street. 


SHIRLEY HALL ASYLUM; or, The Memoirs 
of a Monomaniac. By Wituram Giupert. One vol., 
crown 8vo, 400 pp., cloth, 6s. 

“The discovery of a modern story, where some attempt 
has been made to study truthfulness and nature, is as great 
as Crusoe’s footprint in the sand ”— Times. 

“ The tales are all selected with a judgment and taste tha 
go some way towards redeeming the book from close atfinity 
with the ordinary sensation volume. ... A great deal of 
humour lightens the volume from beginning to end.”—Satu/’- 
day Review. 


London: WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, Fleet-street. 


Third Edition. Fscp. 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d., 
BOOK for the SORROWFUL; or, 


Divine Truth in its Relation to Human Sufferings- 
By the late Rev. E. Heywoop. 

‘This is a little book singularly fitted for those who are 
suffering from spiritual depression or worldly adversity.”— 
Christian Times. 

“It isa tender and holy little volume, addressing itself 
to the great multitude of sufferers, and seeking to comfort 
them by the precious teachings of God’s Word.”—English 
Independent 

“This little book is affectionately dedicated to ‘them 
that mourn in Zion,’ and in it the cheering consolations of 
the Gospel are most prominently set forth by one who was 
himself specially qualified, by having to pass through the 
fire of affliction. The author has recently died, and the 
present edition has been published at the desire of the 
friends of the deceased, the profits to be shared by the 
widow and children. In the preface to the second edition, 
prefixed to the present issue, the author says of the book: 
‘ David Thomas, in his admirable Homilist, called this little 
work “a heart book.” His {description is a true one 
Never was a book more thoroughly the out-gushing of a2 
author’s heart than is this. It was written at a time 
deep and varied sorrow. It is more than anything els? 
the child of sorrow, of sanctified sorrow.’ This sufficiently 
indicates the nature of the work, which contains chapters 
on ‘Sympathy with the Sorrowful,’ ‘Sorrows of Humanity 
and Gospel Consolation,’ ‘Spiritual Depression,’ ‘ The Re- 
surrection, illustrated by Spring,’ and ‘The School of Ad- 
versity.’ The Scriptural and poetical quotations are nume 
rous, and there is an abundance of anecdote and illustrative 
reference in the book.”—Western Daily Mercury. 

“*The third edition of this little book, published at the 
desire of the friends of the deceased author, will find many 
readers, as in it hte cheering consolations of the Gospel 
are ably and prominently set forth.—The Bookseller. 


London: WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, Fleet-street, E.C- 


EWEL-POINTED INSTRUMENTS 
their safety, comfort, and efficiency in the cleansiNy 
and improvement of Natural Teeth. By A. ESKELL, 
Consulting Dental Practitioner, of 8, Grosvenor-streets 
Grosvenor-square. Free on application, or by post for tw? 
stamps. 


HAT can be a Greater SOLACE 

toa POOR MARRIED WOMAN on the eve of het 

confinement than the knowledge that she will have all the 

required medical attendance and medicine without the 

necessity for her removal from home, or for trenching 07 

the hard and often scanty earnings of herself or her 
husband ? 


HE 
CHARITY : 
CHARITY under the Patronage of Her Most Graci ms 
Majesty the QUEEN, for providing gratuitous med‘ 
assistance for poor married women at their own homes * 
the time of their confinement, on the recommendatio? 2 
subscribers. 
3,442 women were thus assisted last year. eal 
The applicants are exceedingly numerous, and additioP® 
subscribers are greatly needed. ‘A 
‘In this Charity no applicant is ever refused for want . 
room ; all Londonis the Charity’s hospital, and every ae 
a ward.”—Duke of Argyll’s speech at the Charity®s Be 
tenary Festival, 1857. t 
The Co-operation of LADIES, in support of an Ins ; 
tion so peculiarly deserving their consideration, is earne 


solicited, J. SEABROOK, Secretary: 


ROYAL MATERNITY 
(Established 1757) is a LYING 


itu 


Office, 31, Finsbury-square. 
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THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 
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[| HE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION 
34, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON. 


Mi ae - 
of 1S WAGHORN invites attention to her REGISTER 
Fs glish and Foreign GOVERNESSES, Teachers, 
tray ptuions, Tutors, and Professors. School property 


ans pore 5 
a ened and Pupils introduced in England, France, 
nany, 


a ee ae iS ee See ce 
By Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent. 


oy 


US: 
Morrison's Archimedian Hem-Folder 


FOR 
ae SEWING-MACHINE AND THE FINGER. 
Pep rafactured solely by JOSEPH GILLOTT, Metallic 
Biry,; er to the Queen, Victoria Works, Graham Street, 


Irming atest ae 
Plicat{ ene Drawings and particulars forwarded on ap- 


= 


The Sale of Electro Silver Plate 


At a Reduction of One-third continues at 


ELE DzZs; 


28, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


PRESENTS FOR THE SEASON. 


ELECTRO TABLE FORKS AND SPOONS, in every 
ELE pattern, at 19s. 6d. per doz. 
CTRO SIDE DISHES AND COVERS (making 
ELE eight dishes), from 90s. per set. 
CTRO TEA AND COFFEE SERVICES (Com- 
ELEC plete), from 30s. to £4 10s. 
LEGERO CAKE BASKETS, from 12s. 6d. 
ELEGUE? BISCUIT BOXES, from 15s. 
TRO FISH EATERS, from 35s. per doz. in 
ELECT : case. 
RO DESERT KNIVES, from 37s. 6d. per doz. 
in case. 
TEEOTRO CRUET STANDS, from 8s. 6d. 
CTRO EGG FRAMES, EPERGNES, WAITERS, 


*» €qually moderate in price—quality guaranteed, 
FIELD'S, 28, CHEAPSIDE. 
ee ee a eee 


\BS. EMANUEL, 10, White Horse- 
cron Piccadilly, W.—WANTED, LEFT-OFF 
Em HES for Colonies.—T’o Executors and others.—Mrs. 
5 soe is enabled to give 50 per cent.more than any other 
~~ i for ladies’ and gentlemen’s wearing apparel. Outfits, 
o ery, trinkets, old china, and miscellaneous property, 
mitt a letters and parcels addressed as above. Cash re- 
oid, by return by Post-office Orders or Cheque on 
ten, On and Westminster Bank. Orders punctually at- 
€d to. Ladies waited on at their own residences. 


c 


EWens BRAN TABLET, 6d. 


The Soap for White and Soft Hands. 
2 Also EWEN’S SANDAL WOOD TABLETS. 
Old everywhere by Chemists, Grocers, and Perfumers. 


ee 


CEMENT for BROKEN ARTICLES, &e, 
OULKES’ CEMENT will unite any 


ang ea, from Glass and Leather to Wood and Iron, 
Combi € articles joined bear washing in boiling water. It 
freeg Ines transparency with unequalled strength and 
‘om from unpleasant odour, admits of great neatness, 
thay}, of easy application, A few of the uses to which it 
ho} a © applied: The repairs of every description of House- 
Glasses and Earthenware, Glass Shades, Chimney 
Chinn” pieces of Veneer, the Binding of Books, 
Sibi of Furniture, Picture Frames, Mounting Prints, 
an, €and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, Ornaments in Ivory 
One, Vases and Pendants. Costly wares, Ancient and 
€rn, that cannot be replaced, may, with this cement, 


be 
ere. however much broken. 
an, ae In bottles, at Is, Sold by all respectable Chemists 
Sole pt Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by the 
Rventor and Maker, 


W. 3. FOULKES, Operative Chemist, Birkenhead. 


Nu LEAD IN THIS PREPARATION. 


RIGGH'S EXTRACT OF ROSES. 


Y ,, . 

Bae ashing the Head, Cleaning, Strengthening, 
utifying, and Preserving the Hair in its softest 

So1g = texture and pristine colour. 


fi i Bottles at 3s., 5s., and 10s. each by all Per- 
€fs and Chemists ; also by the Proprietors, 


FISHER AND HASELDEN, 


18, Conduit-street, Bond-street, London, 
the Ree may be obtained the exquisite Perfume of 
ye Udkerchief known as 
~HE ROYAL EXTRACT OF FLOWERS,’ &. 


SS yey eS Sates 
JAckson’s CEMENT, 


FOR CHINA, GLASS, ORNAMENTS, TOYS, &e. 


I : 
. 1 Bottles at 6d. and 1s. each, by Chemists, &c. 
NAPing 


4 New REGISTERED BY THOMAS JACKSON. 
AND SUPERIOR FLUID, 

FRo}f 7 FOR TAKING OUT GREASE, PAINT, &c., 

Sola, EARING APPAREL, DRAPERY, &c. 


the poses 
x he Principal Chemists, in Bottles at 6d.,1s., & 28. 6d. 


ITALIAN, SOAP, OIL, np 
CANDLE DEPOT. 
fp Househoig Reduction in Price for Ready Money. 
tare and x, Soaps, dry and fit for use, railway carriage 
5 key ons charge for the case if 1 cwt. or upwards be 

5 vay é. € time. Railway carriage paid on mixed order 
hee-list sent upon application. 
WHITMORE and CRADDOCK, 
Purveyors to the Royal Palaces. 


16 : 
> BISHOPSGATE-STREET, LONDON. 


© 


Great 


Mies 5 THROAT AND VOICE. 
Loteyqg uD OUGHTY’S VOICE 


i, eS produce a Charming Voice of bell-like 
‘ estimonia Aebih wish to sing or speak well. 
® testimony No. 845.—Juxxy Lixp writes: “I confirm 
: esting a already So general.” 
Nefited where 621.—Lovisa Pyne writes: “1 have 
estimont rom the use of them.” 


nial WV 
No. 4,087.—Aurrep G. Vance writes: ‘I 


Cleay 


Vi Arc ees ‘ - 
+ & Very highly of Ciena Mannixe writes: “1 
SUstain , 8° delightful 
Stop ; : nd increase the 
Vocal chine and imp 


y flavoured Lozenges impyovo, 
power and compass of the voice, 
ct art elasticity and brilliancy to the 
1 1 Boxes 
+14, ors Sat 6d., 1s., and 2s 6a 3 
‘i ; - 6d, each ; post free for’ 
Sack trian nae by MILES DOUGHTY, Chemist 26, 
®d London, and all Chemists, _ =a 


SILKS AND SILK VELVETS. 


TWENTY DOORS FROM THE VIADUCT. 


A LARGE PARCEL OF PLAIN GLACE SILKS IN COLOURS AND FANCY, 
PRICE 1s. 11fp. PER YARD; ORIGINAL COST, 38s. 6p. 


CHENE DO., IN VARIOUS PATTERNS, 2s, 114n. PER YARD; ORIGINAL COST, 
As. 1lp. 


BLACK GLACE AND GROS GRAINS, THE RICHEST AND CNSAPEST IN THE 
KINGDOM. 


VELVETS, IN COLOURS, 1s. 11hp., 2s, 64p., 28. 114p. PER YARD. 
BLACK DITTO, FROM 2s. 114p. TO 14s, 11p, PER YARD. 


Sm Slikew eS 2&  CiOks 


GENERAL DRAPERS, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


FARRINGDON HOUSE, HOLBORN-BARS. 


(Not Farringdon-street.) 


FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 


PATENT 
CORN HKLOUR. 


CAUTION! 
To obtain extra profit by the 


sale, counterfeit cheap qualities 
are sometimes audaciously sub- 


stituted instead of 


BROWN & POLSON’S. 


Patent Kid Gloves, Delicately Perfumed. 


Wheeler & Go., 


GLOVERS, 


210, REGENT-STREET, W. 
16 & 17 POULTRY. 
and 
CORNER OF LOMBARD-ST. 
CITY, LONDON. 


Manv facturers of Silk Hosiery 


PATENT) | 


Wheeler & Co.’s 
GLOVES, 


Have been celebrated for halfa 
century for perfection of fit, finish, 
strengh, and durability. 
! Ladies’, 4s. 4d. Gentlemen’s 
4s. 8d. All Gloves post free. 
Ladies’ Paris Kid Gloves, 2s. 6d. 
Gentlemen’s, 3s. 
7 Anelegant assortment of Glove 
‘7 Boxes suitable for presents. 


TRADE MARK. 


Ladies and Gentlemens Russian Kid Gloves, 2s. 6d. per Pair. 


PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 


By its action in absorbing all irapure gases in the Stomach and Bowels, is found a valuable Preventive 
of Flatulency, Indigestion, Heartburn, Fevers, Foul Breath, and is an effectual 
Cure for Worms. 


BRAGG’S PURE VEGETABLE GHARCOAL, 


Sold in Bottles at 2s., 4s., and 6s. each. 


BRAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS. 


In 2s., 4s., and 8s. Tins. 


May be had from J. L. BRAGG, Sole Manufacturer, 2, Wigmore Street West, 
And all Chemists. 


FOR 
INDIGESTION, 
BILIOUS, 


In BOXES at 1s. 11d 


0, geen ihn 


OS on Fi 


E 


THE 
“ DENMARK” PHAETON 


INVENTED AND BUILT FOR 
WLR. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


NESS BROTHERS, 
3, LONG ACKE, LONDON, W.C 
Price 22 Guineas. 


Carriages and Harness of all kins, for home an¢é 


foreign service. 
DRAWINGS ON APPLICATION. 


READING'S 
Invalid Cot Carriages. 


The Greatest Ease and Comfort ever introduced 
for Removing Invalids, being fitted up with the 
y\ Parent NOISELESS WHEELS. These Carriages 
} may be engaged, on Moderate Terms, for any 

journey, on application to 

H. & J. READING, 
COACH-BUILDERS, 
14, RIDING-HOUSESST., LANGHAM-PL. 

Also a good assortment of New and Second-hand 

_ Broughams and other Carriages for Sale or 
tenn ire. 


2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., & 11s. 


Economists and Connoisseurs 
SHOULD BUY 


BARRY & €0,’S 


PREPARED 


COCOA, 


WHICH 38S 
The Excellence of Prepared Cocoa 
SOLD IN PACKETS, 
BY ALL GROCERS, 


ONE SHILLING PER POUND 


Has no Attractive Name but Quality to Recommend it. 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STA ROH, 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER 


OWNCEBY’S BOTTLED COOPER. 

—Superior to many stouts, free from acidity, avoiding 

the risk of unsound beer, with which small casks are at- 
tended. Imperial pints, 2s. 9d. per dozen. 


OWNCEBY’S STOUT for INVALIDS 
as analysed by Dr. Hassall, and pronounced free from 
acidity, of superior body and flavour, and very nourishing. 
Imperial pints, 4s. 9d. per dozen, 


S. POWNCEBY, 105, ALBANY STREET, N.W. 


PERRY & CO.’S 
INSTANTANEOUS INK EX- 
TRACTOR AND UNIVERSAL 

ANTLSTAIN. 
2: It casily removes, ink spots, iron 
. moulds, fruit, wine, and other stains 
“{. from the skin, paper, linen, wood, 
% bone, ivory, &c. Sixpence each, post 


‘ 3, Cheapside London. 


Ss) 


PERRY & CO.’S 
INDELIBLE MARKING INK 
PENCIL, 

For Marking Linen, Silk, Cotton, 
Parchment, and Garden Tallies, 
ii Directions for Use.—Moisten the 
“¥4 part to be written upon with a solu- 

3% tion of soda dissolved in water, then 
mark on the linen while wet, and 
afterwardsiron the writing with ahot 
iron until it turns black. N.B.—Com- 
giz! mon soda or carbonate of soda will 
=i} answer equally well. 


2 Sold by Stationers and Chemists, 

SEmza. prize Sixpence each. Sample, post 
ak tree, Seven Stamps. 

;’ 37, RED LION SQUARE, and 

3, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 
HE NERVES are those delicate organs 


which, spreading to every part of the body, give 
pleasure or pain according to the state of health of the 
body. If this be disordered, violent Headaches, Rheu- 
matic Affections, Lowness of Spirits, and a feeling of utter 
despair are produced. That most unpitied of all complaints, 
the Toothache, is commonly caused by an affection of the 
nerves, as is also Neuralgia. For all Nervous Complaints 
use Kaye’s Worsdell’s Pills only. 
Sold’ by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent 
Medicines, at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. 


RAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


This excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 
emody for indigestion, bilious and liver complaints, sick 
headache, loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, spasms, 
and all disorders of the stomach and bowels; and where an 
aperient is required, nothing can be better adapted. 

PERSONS OF A FULL HABIT, who are subject to 
headache, giddiness, drowsiness, and singing in the ears, 
arising from too great a flow of blood to the head, should 
never be without them, as many dangerous symptoms will 
be entirely carried off by their use. 

For FEMALES, these Pillsare truly excellent, removing 
all obstructions, the distressing headache so very prevalent 
with the sex, depression of spirits, dulness of sight, ner- 
yous affections, biotches, pimples, and sallowness of he 
skin, and give a healthy, juvenile bloom to the com- 
plexion. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors, at 1s, 1}d. and 2s, 9d. per 
box, or obtained through any Chemist. 


WHELPTON'S 


VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS 


Have for more than 30 years proved their value in Diseases 
of the Head, Chest, Liver, Kidneys, and Digestive Organs. 
They are a direct purifier of the blood, and in all skin com- 
plaints one of the best medicines known. 

Prepared and sold wholesale and retail in boxes, price 
7id., 1s. 1d., and 2s. 9d. each, by G. Whelpton and Son, 
3, Crane-court, Fleet-street. London, and may be had of all 
Chemists and Medicine Vendors. Sent free to any part of 
the kingdom on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 stamps. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 


TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medicel Men 
to be the most effective invention in the curative treatment 
of HERNIA, The use of a steel spring, so hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting power 1s supplied by 
the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be 
had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the Body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 

Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London, 
Single Trus 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d, Postage, 1s. 
Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, Is. 8d. 
An Umbilical Truss, 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 10d. 
Post-office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 
HE material of which these are made is 
recommended by the Faculty as being peculiarly 
elastic and compressible, and the best invention for giving 
efficient and permament support in all cases of WEAK- 
NESS and swelling of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, 
SPRAINS, &. It is porous, light in texture, and inexpen- 
sive, and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price, 
4s, 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s, each. Pos age, 6d 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer 228, Piccadilly London 
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QAMUEL BROTHERS, 50, Ludgate- 


) hill. — Portraits engraved from photographs of 
thirteen young Princes, from four to sixteen years of age, 
two learned Divines, and twenty-two eminent Poets and 
Painters, adorn the figures of the new ILLUSTRATED 
FASHION BOOK, described below. Post free for six 
stamps, deducted from a purchase. 


ORTRAIT of PRINCE ALPHONSE of 
PORTUGAL. 
Boys’ Knickerbocker Suit, 
16s, to 35s, 
ORTRAIT of the PRINCE ROYAL of 
PORTUGAL. 
Boys’ Sailor’s Suits, 
16s. to 303. 
ORTRAIT of PRINCE ALBERT VICTOR. 
Boys’ Highland Suit, 
3 guineas to 6 guineas. 
PRINCE HENRY oo 
PRUSSIA. ; 
Boys’ Zouave Trouser Suit, 
los. 6d. to 35s. ; 
ORTRAIT of the PRINCE ROYAL of 


PRUSSIA. 
Youths’ Eton Dress Suit, 
24s, to 45s, 


ORTRAIT of PRINCE RUDOLPH of 
AUSTRIA. 
Youth’s Negligé Suit, 

a ee Se a I 0 a 
(Aa of the GRAND DUKE SERGE 
of RUSSIA. 

Youths’ Oxonian Suit, 
30s. to 55s, 
ORTRAIT of the PRINCE IMPERIAL of 
FRANCE. 
Youths’ Cambridge Suit, 
303. to 558. 
ORTRAIT of PRINCE WALDEMAR of 


DENMARK. 
Boys’ Navy Overcoat, 
15s. 6d. to 30s. 


ORTRAIT of PRINCE PAUL of RUSSIA. 


Boys’ Princelet Overcoat, 
12s. 6d. to 25s. 


ORTRAIT of the PRINCE of ASTURIAS. 
Boys’ Sac Overcoat, 
15s, 6d. to 30s. 

ORTRAIT of the PRINCE of PARMA. 
Boys’ Chesterfield Overcoat, 
16s, to 35s, 

ORTRAIT of PRINCE LEOPOLD of 


ENGLAND. 
Youths’ Eton Overcoat, 
12s. 6d. to 30s. 


ORTRAIT of the Rev. NEWMAN HALL. 
Clerical Overcoat, 
25s, to 70s, 

of the BISHOP of LONDON. 


Clerical Frock Suit, 
66s. to 114s. 


SWINBURNE, Esq. 
Full Dress Suit, 
59s. to 110s. 
eS of DANIEL MACLISE, Esq. 
SS A ISSTE Coat Dress Suit, 
59s. to 114s, 
| pect riet of THOMAS FAED, Esq., R.A. 


Full Dress Suit, 
70s. to 120s, 


poeseee of GUSTAVE DORE, Esq. 


Frock Coat Suit, 
59s. to 114s. 


PORTRAIT of ROBERT BROWNING, Esq. 


Professional Oxonian Suit, 
42s. to 90s. 


pee of NATH. HAWTHORNE, Esq. 
Retr cece Morning Suit 
59s. to 90s. 


ORTRAIT of ALFRED TENNYSON, Esq. 


Cambridge Suit, 

59s. to 90s. 

SAMUEL BROTHERS. 
pee eey of GERALD MASSEY, Esq. 

Dress Oxonian Suit, 


Prices trom 42s. to 90s, 
LUDGATE-HILL, 50. 


portrait of H. W. LONGFELLOW, Esq. 
Negligé Suit, 
42s. to 90s. 
| Pes of MARTIN F. TUPPER, Esgq., 
Yachting Suit, 
42s. to 90s. 
PokrRarE of JOHN MILLAIS, Esq., R.A. 


New Chesterfield Overcoat, 
21s. to 84s. 
SAMUEL BROTHERS. 


| Bee of ‘I. WEBSTER, Esq., R.A. 
New Chesterfield Overcoat, 
21s. to 84s. 
LUDGATE-HILL, 50. 


ORTRAIT of HOLMAN HUNT, Esq., R.A. 


Summer Overcoat, 
21s. to 55s, 


[pena of W. P. FRITH, Esq., R.A. 
Czar Overcoat, 
42s. to 126s. 
SAMUEL BROTHERS. 


ORTRAIT of SIR E. LANDSEER, R.A. 


New Albion Overcoat, 
21s. to 84s. 
LUDGATE-HILL, 50. 


PoRtRalt of J. LINNELL, Esq., Sen. 


Canadian Suit, 
42s, to 75s. 


HUGG, Esq., F.R.S. 
Cricketing Suit, 
45s, to 63s. 


PoOBtRalt of CHARLES MACKAY Ksq., 
Riding and Hunting Suit, 
83s. to 127s. 
SAMUEL BROTHERS. 


PORTRAIT of PROFESSOR AYTOUN. 
Shooting Suit, 
42s. to 8s. 
LUDGATE-HILL, 50. 


jp of MDLLE. ROSA BONHEUR. 


RIDING HABIT, 
The Hussar, 50s. to 126s. 
Special Rooms. 


of MISS ELIZA COOK. 


RIDING HABIT, 


The Alexandra, 3 
Patterns Freda set en 


| PAs of 


| eee 


[pele of A. C. 


| Paar of JNO. 


pee 


Deen ea TEST ELST TELS ee ee a 
RICE SIXPENCE, deducted from a pur- 


chase. By the aid of this Book gentlemen and their 
sons residing at a distance can measure themselves, and 
secure a perfect and graceful fit. 


AMUEL BROTHERS, 50, 
S HILL. 


LUDGATE- 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


THE “HOWE” 
Solving atlachines 


ARE THE 


CHEAPEST, BEST, 


AND 


COMPLETE 
£7 10s 


SIMPLEST ADAPTED 
IN THE FOR 
WORLD. / 4zL KINDS OF WORK. 


Gold Medal 
NONE SHOULD PURCHASE WITHOUT 


FIRST EXAMINING 


THE “HOWE.” 


" CATALOGUES AND SAMPLES FREE. 


GEORGE W. HOWE, MannGER, 


64, REGENT STREET, > 
LONDON, W. 


THE 


“VOWEL WASHING MACHINE.” 


All who wish to reap the 

8 Jull value of these Machines 
must read and follow the few 
simple Directions for their 
Use. Those who do this, 
whether rich or poor—that is, 
with Large Machines, or Small 
Machines, for hand-power or 
steam-power — value them, 
and unreservedly recommend 
them; as their Sale—now 
universal—and_ the 95 Silver 
Medals and Money Prizes 
awarded to them fully prove. 
The best Family Sizes are 
“Vowel A;” 31. 10s., with 
extra strong India - rubber 
J == Bead Wringer, 51. 12s.; and ‘* Vowel 
FE,” 8l. 8s., which combines 

Ee ee we Washing, Wringing, and 
Mangling. Trial allowed. See 
New Catalogue, 64 pages, free by post. 


BRADFORD & CO., 63, Fleet St., London. 


MANCHESTER, AND DUBLIN. 


SEWING MACHINES. 


We respectfully solicit a visit to our newly- 
enlarged Show Rooms, where ladies will find 
the best selection in London of English and 
American Sewing Machines, which may be 
seen at work, and thoroughly tested before 
purchase. We have lately introduced a New 
Hand Lock-stitch Machine, ‘‘Tor Roya 
ALFRED,” which is pronounced the perfection 
of a Hand-Sewing Machine—Simple, Silent, 
a Good Worker, Neat in Design, and more 
Convenient in Shape than any other made. 
Intending purchasers should see this before 
deciding upon any other Machine. Price 
Complete, with all extras and neat Case, 57. 

PROSPECTUS POST-FREE. 


BRADFORD &CO.,63, Fleet St.,London. 


HAND-SEWING 
MACHINE, 
£3 3s. 


LOCK-STITCH 
TREADLE MACHINE 


£8 00 


IS 
COMPLETE. 
GUARANTEED | COMPLETE. GUARANTEED 
TO DO TO pO 
Samples 
y ALL KINDS | gamples A Wider Range 
Free. oF of Work 
DOMESTIC Free, Witnout CHANGE 
SEWING THAN 
WitHh NEATNESS AND ANY MACHINE 
RAPIDITY. 


HITHERTO INTRODUCED. 


“ THE SIMPSON * NEW LOCK-STITCH 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE 


Illustrates the excellencies of all other Sewing Machines. 
Will sew ALL and EVERYTHING required in any Household. 


For Elegance and Usefulness the Patent Devonport has no rival. 
It combines a Lady’s Writing-desk with a Perfect Sewing Machine, 
and is a magnificent piece of Heusehold Furniture. 


Price £6. Samples of Work on application to 


R. E. SIMPSON & CO., 116, Cheapside, London; Manufactory, 
Maxwell-street, Glasgow. 


Dublin, 1865. 


THE “SINGER” “new ramcy» SEWING MACHINES 


All Sew THE LOCK-STITCH and the NEW EMBROIDERY-STITCH 
(Work by HAND and TREADLE, and in a PORTABLE CASE for TRAVELLING). 


The most complete with new improvements for every variety of Plain and 
Ornamental Sewing, Patent TUCK-MARKER, and other valuable accessories. 
MACHINES for working BUTTON-HOLES, and for Manufacturers’ use 
in every class of Sewing. ; 
: Cor ees Machines sold during one year, ending December! 


Paris, 1867. 


The peculiar simplicity of these Machines enables anyoneto acquire their perfect 
use ina few hours. 
Illustrated Price List Post Free. 
Chief Office in the United Kingdom—147, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


Soutn Lonpon .. 8, Newington Causeway. | DuNDEE.... 49, Reform Street. 
LIVERPOOL ..... . 21, Bold Street. Dusit .... 69, Grafton Street. 
MANCHESTER .... 105, Market Street. BeEtrast .. 7, Donegal Square. 
NewoastLe...... 58, Northumberlant St. | ABERDEEN . 46, George Street. 
EDINBURGH . 107, Prince’s Street. BristoL .. 19, High Street. 
GLASGOW... . +06 65, Buchanan Street. LEEDS .... 1, Commercial Street. 


LOCAL AGENTS IN EVERY TOWN. 


W. F, THOMAS & Go's PATENT SEWING MACHINES, 


Sewing Machines for Dress and Mantle 
Makers, 


Sewing Machines for Domestic Purposes. 
Sewing Machines for Tailors, § 
Sewing Machines for Bootmakers. Wax-Thread Machines for Saddlers. 

Sewing Machines for ShirtCollar Makers | Button-Hole Machines forCloth & Linen. 


*,.* ALL LOCK-STITCH, work alike on both sides. 
ALTESA TWO- THREAD MACHINES, on Table Complete, 60s, 


oa TT 
SRN ALS 
(8 , rn 4 CATALOGUES AND SAMPLES POST FREE. 


a” 
¥ 


if 
| 22AuU 72 } eee 
yo W. F THOMAS & CO, 


“ei The Original Patentees, 
1 & 2, CHEAPSIDE ; REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET, LONDON 


Axp 54, UNION PASSAGE, BIRMINGHAM. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


[JuNE 19, 1869. 


[TEXTILE FABRIC for MOURNING, 
only to be had at Messrs. JAY’S—Crape Grenadine, 
an economical and well-wearing material. Strongly recom: 
mended for deep mourning. 
One Guinea the Dress, 13 yards. 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING 
WAREHOUSE, 
247, 249, 251, Regent-street. 


OSTUMES and DRESSES for the 

PRESENT SEASON.—The Newest Styles made up 

ready for immediate wear in Cambric, Piquet, Brilliante, 

Mohair, Plain and Figured Poplinettes, with all the richer 

qualities of Silk, Velvet, Velveteen, &c., so moderate in 
price as to suit all classes. 

A Large Stock and Splendid Assortment from about 

5s. 9d. to 50s. 
HENRY GLAVE, 
534 to 537, NEW OXFORD-ST REET, W.C. 


OUSEHOLD LINENS, Long Cloths, 
Huckabacks, Sheetings, Damask Table-cloths, and 
every other description of Family Drapery of the best 
known makes, we supply at the Most Moderate Prices. 
We have lately purchased several large lots under the market 
price, Horrock’s Long Cloths, 43d. a-yard ; 74-inch Cotton 
Sheetings, 10}d., 80-inch, 1s. 0}d., and 1s. 2}d. a-yard ; cheap 
lots of long Muslin and Lace Curtains, 2s. to 10s. 9d. the 
pair; Large Marcella Quilts, 4s. 1ld. each; Real Russia 
Crash for Towelling, 33d. a-yard; Barnsley Crash, 23d. a- 
yard, 
All Patterns Post Free. 
HENRY GLAVE, 
534 to 537, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 


MANUFACTURERS of UNDER- 
CLOTHING for LADIES and CHILDREN.— One 
of the LARGEST and CHEAPEST STOCKS in 
LONDON.—For Emigrants, Families going Abroad, and 
Others, a great Saving may be effected. The most Ex- 
tensive Outfit can be executed in the shortest time. A very 
useful Printed Pamphlet, containing a List with the Price 0 
every Article of Ladies’ Underclothing, Baby Linen, Stays, 
Skirts, Petticoats, Frocks, Dresses, Boys’ Suits, &c., will 
be sent post-free to any address, Carriage paid upon all 
parcels amounting to 20s. and upwards. 

HENRY GLAVE, 

534 to 557, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 


fees ANESE SILKS, First-rate in 

Quality, at 2s. 64d. the yard. An opinion has prevailed 
that this much-admired and fashionable article could not 
be durable. The Germans have succeeded in designing an 
improved fabric, brilliant in style and colours, both figured 
and plain, with a warranty for wear. The advancing price 
ofsilks makes it impossible to supply more than a limited 
number of pieces at 2s. 64d. 

HARVEY & CO. 
Patterns Sent. 


EW MORNING DRESSES, Genteel 
Styles, Plain and Figured, at 8s. 9d., 10s. 9d., and 
12s. 9d. the full dress; French Merino in all colours, finest 
quality at 2s. the yard; not to be equalled. 
Patterns Sent. 


HARVEY & CO, 


LACK CASHMERE LOOSE 

JACKETS, of the very finest French Fabric, elabo- 

rately embroidered and lined with silk, at 18s. 9d. each. 

The sacrifice upon this parcel of goods indicates fearfully 
the state of Paris Trade at this crisis. 
Samples Sent. 


HARVEY & CO. 


Rice SILKS in Dresses at 25s. 6d., 
U 31s. 6d., 40s, and 45s. Black Gros Grains, Glaces, 
and Cords, made of bright Italian Silks, with a warranty 
for wear, at 3s. 6d., wide width, not to be equalled. 
Patterns Sent. 
HARVEY & CO., 
Lambeth House, Westminster Bridge-road, S. 


ALSE’S GALVANIC APPARATUS. 
—Extraordinary Cures of Paralysis, Rheumatism. 
Loss of Muscular Power. Debility, Loss of Sleep, Indi- 
gestion, Asthma, Sciatica, Nervousness, Tic, &c. Send two 
stamps to Mr. Halse, Warwick Lodge, 40, Addison-road, 
Kensington, London, for his Pamphlet on Galvanism, 
which contains the particulars of the most extraordinary 
cures, after all medicines and other galvanic machines had 
been tried in vain. 


pERE WANZER 


LOCK - STITCH 


SEWING MACHINES 


The Wanzer Family Machine - £9 0 0 
he Little Wanzer Hand Machine 440 
Ditto, to work by hand or foot .. 6 5 0 


e success of these new Machines has been unprece- 
dented, and the Company, having erected an additional 
large Factory, hope to be enabled to complete their Orders, 
which they have hitherto been unable to do. Lists free, 


WANZER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
4, Great Portland-street, W. 


PATRONISED BY THE CROWN PRINCESS OF 
PRUSSIA AND THE SULTAN OF TURKEY. 


EWING MACHINES. — LADIES 
about PURCHASING MACHINES should inspect 
the NEW and WELL-SELECTED STOCK submitted 
for SALE by 8. SMITH & CO., 4, Charles-street, Soh 
(four doors from Oxford-street), Machines by twenty of 
the best makers. 


The “ Little Wonder” ........sseeceee £115 0 
The “ Bartlett,” complete .........00. 215 0 
Theos Cleopatra ta crtreecterte rect rns 440 
The “ Wanzer Lock-stitch” .......... 4 0 
Treadle Machines from ........ee0005 440 


Machines exchanged within one month if not approved: 


Printed and Published by WirttaM Freeman, at 10% 
Fleet-street, in theParish of St. Bride, City of Londo? 
—Saturday, June 26, 1869, 


